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XV. — Report of an Expedition into the Interior of British 
Guayana, in 1835-6. By Robert Hermann* Schomburgk, 
Esq., Corresponding Member, R. G. S. 

It will be recollected by the Members of the Geographical 
Society, that an expedition to explore the interior of British 
Guayana was decided upon by the Council of the Society in the 
latter part of the year 1834; and that, upon its being communi- 
cated to the Government, it met with the fullest sanction and 
patronage of his Majesty's Ministers. The instructions of the 
Council of the Society, which will be found in detail in the annual 
Report for 1836, annexed to this volume, were consequently trans- 
mitted to Mr. Schomburgk, selected to command the exploring 
party, at George Town, Demerara. 

The following pages contain an abridgment of the first, second, 
and third reports of the first expedition into the interior, with 
an analysis of the Astronomical and Meteorological Observations, 
which have been received up to this date ; all of which are pre- 
served for reference, and are accessible at any time ; as also the 
original Map, on the scale of 8| English inches to a degree of 
latitude ; a copy of which, on a reduced scale, accompanies this 
Report. 

In pursuance of his instructions Mr. Schomburgk left George 
Town on the 21st September, 1833, and coasting round the 
peninsula of low alluvial land, of about twenty miles in breadth, 
lying between the two rivers, he reached the entrance of the 
Essequibo, which discharges itself into the Atlantic by an outlet 
fourteen miles wide from shore to shore, but separated into four 
channels by three low islands, the chief of which, named Wake- 
naam, is seven miles in length. 



Pursuing our course (says Mr. Schomburgk) up this noble 
river, whose first or sea reach runs in a north and south direction 
for about thirty-five miles, with an average breadth of eight miles, 
we passed successively Hog and Fort Islands ; the latter once the 
centre of all the trade of the colony under the Dutch — now still, 
lifeless, and deserted, except by a few coloured people, who have 
built their mud-hovels amidst the ruins of the former capital of 
Guayana. 

Both banks, here only eight miles apart, now for the first time 
become visible — indeed the river more resembles a lake studded 
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with numerous wooded islands, bounded on either hand by a dense 
and almost impenetrable forest, rich in all the exuberant verdure 
and wildness of a virgin soil and a tropical sun ; with occasionally 
a glimpse of the blue mountains far in the distant south. 

At Itaka (signifying stone), twenty-five miles from the sea, are 
seen the first rocks in situf, they are granitic, probably gneiss, and 
project some distance into the river, forming a dangerous ledge, 
covered at high tide. 

Off Ampa, a small settlement, six miles farther south, are two 
remarkable sets of rocks, called the " Three Brothers" and 
" Three Sisters," one of which, with a little imagination, resem- 
bles a gigantic head : a fruitful source of superstition to the igno- 
rant colonist, and the uneducated Indian. 

Four miles hence the united streams of the Massaroony and the 
Cuyuny, flowing from their junction eight miles to the south-west, 
fall into the Essequibo by a mouth full a mile wide. On the south 
point of confluence is the Missionary station of Barteka. 

We here left the main stream, and sailed five miles up the 
Cuyuny to the post, or station of the post holder/* which stands 
in a beautiful situation, on a mass of granite full fifty feet above 
the water, commanding a view of the three rivers, — the Essequibo, 
Cuyuny, and Massaroony, over which it is his duty to watch. 

Mr. Schomburgk remained here some days, engaging Indians 
as a boat's crew, and other attendants, to accompany him on his 
expedition. He availed himself of this interval to ascend the river 
Cuyuny, about five miles above its junction with the Massaroony; 
it is described as having high banks of loam, and the stream turbid 
— whereas the water of the latter, though slightly coloured, is 
clear as crystal. 

At Kay-tan, a Caribbee settlement, the chief stated that he had 
been several times at Angostura, ascending the Cuyuny about 300 
miles, in a W. by N. direction, to its source; crossing the short 
portage which forms the separation of the waters flowing to the 
Orinoco and to the Essequibo ; thence descending the River 
Carony, and ascending the Orinoco ; thus maintaining an inland 
communication with Angostura and the whole basin of the Orinoco. 
The journey was performed in a month. A little westward of 
Kay-tan, in 1721, the Dutch made an attempt to search for silver, 
but the little ore discovered would not pay the expenses. Some 
beautiful flowers were seen here, one, called by the Indians Cara- 
bahiracarie, of the family of Cambretaciae; and another, named 
Toucoushouaheru, probably of the genus Brownea. 

* Posts are established on the rivers of Guayana, for the maintenance of peace 
among the various tribes, and for general protection of the Indians ; and also to 
watch strangers passing up and down. 
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Cartabo Point, at the confluence of the Cuyuny and Massa- 
roony, was once the seat of government when this country was 
first settled by the Dutch at the close of the sixteenth century, 
and which a few years later was removed to Fort Island. On the 
island Kyk-over-all, immediately opposite, was a fort for its pro- 
tection, now in ruins, Along the banks of the river live many free 
Africans, who, having intermarried with the Indians, have adopted 
their manners and customs. 

Farther on was visited a Caribbee settlement. These Indians 
differ from the Arrawaks in some respects : they do not tattoo, 
but stain their bodies, and especially their legs, with the roucou, 
a sort of dye.* Their huts are alike. The females fix a tight 
bandage round the leg, below the joint of the knee and above the 
ankle ; thus giving the calf an unnatural protuberance. They also 
perforate the lobes of their ears with bamboo, and their under-lip 
with a row of pins : thus forming a poiuted chevaux-de-fri$e, an 
effectual barrier to any improper freedom. The Caribbees excel 
in a rude sort of .pottery ; clay is abundant on the banks of the 
rivers. They are very expert in the management of their coorials 
or canoes. 

Another excursion was made up the Massaroony, above the 
island of Caria, to the first rapids, about fifteen miles from its 
junction with the Cuyuny ; but this river has been so well de- 
scribed by Mr. Hilhouse, of Demerara, at p. 25, vol. IV. of this 
Journal, that nothing need be added here. 



On the 1st October, having completed all our preparations, we 
left the post on the Cuyuny, and began the ascent of the river 
Essequibo. The party consisted of three Europeans, a military 
officer, a resident of Demerara, and myself, four Negroes, va- 
riously employed as attendants, and the crews of the three coorials, 
viz. : — five Negroes, five Caribbees, three Macoosie, and two Acca- 
way Indians, in all twenty-two persons ; their wages were 45. 6df. 
a-day to each of the steersmen of the coorials ; 3s. a-day to each 
of the Negroes; and Is. 6d. to each of the Indians — part of 
which was paid in goods ; besides this, their food was found them. 

Tracing the Essequibo upwards towards its source, it now as- 
sumes a south-east direction for seven miles, to Point Saccaro, 
where it turns directly south for sixty miles : and it may be re- 
marked that its tributary, the Massaroony, at the distance of only 
twelve miles to the westward, and the river Demerara, only fifteen 

* This is the Arnotto dye which is employed in this country for colouring cheese. 
It is the produce of Bixa Orellana, 
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miles to the eastward, hold a parallel course during the whole of 
this distance. 

At Osterbecke Point, or Monkey's Waist, of the Indians, five 
miles farther south, a range of hillocks, about 100 feet high, run 
east and west ; which would be unworthy of remark, were it not 
that it is almost the first undulation of the alluvial soil between 
this and the sea, a distance of forty-five miles. The river is here 
narrowed to only 100 yards across. — whence its Indian name ; its 
general breadth averaging from one mile to one mile and a quarter. 
The view from these hills is the most picturesque of the Lower 
Essequibo. 

At Cumaha Serima is the last settlement below the falls, and 
the commencement of the granitic region. Small schooners have 
ascended to this spot, fifty miles from the sea. Its name signifies, 
in the Arrawaak language, the point of silk cotton-trees. 

At Aritaka, in latitude 6° 1 1' North, we reached the first 
rapids that opposed our progress. This is the beginning of a 
series, caused by the river's passage through a chain of hills 200 
feet high, which extend for six miles. The most considerable of 
them is the Etabally Rapid ; the last, the Aharo. These are 
usually, but incorrectly, called cataracts, yet they are sufficient to 
prevent navigation farther up than Aritaka. 

South of the rapids, the river assumes a new aspect, displaying 
numerous sand-banks rising above its surface, which obliged us to 
cross and recross constantly, to avoid running aground. The 
guana (Lacerta Iguana) had selected them as a deposit for its 
eggs, which, when fresh, are a great delicacy, as is also the animal. 
Our Indians showed great dexterity in securing them ; and in a very 
short time they took some hundred eggs, and captured several of 
the guanas. 

Our course now lay along the narrow island of Gluck, called Ara- 
misary Yrupacoo by the Caribbees, from a small species of tiger- 
cat which was formerly found here in abundance. It is about five 
miles in length ; at its southern end, the river Tipoorie, the most 
considerable since the junction of the Cuyuny, falls into the river 
from the south-west. 

The banks of the Essequibo are here from ten to twelve feet 
high of clay and sand, slightly covered with mould and luxuriant 
vegetation ; behind them extends, generally, a natural ditch, formed 
by the receding waters after the annual inundation. It was still 
partly filled with water, containing numerous iish, with their 
enemy, the heron, stalking about, affording good employment for 
our guns and our arrows. 

On the 7th October we reached the island of Hoobucuroo, 
where I measured on a sand-bank a base line, which gave the 
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breadth of the river 1520 yards, and the height of the Arissaro 
Hills 640 feet, bearing S. ^ E., distant about eleven miles. 
On the eastern bank the two brooks, Cortuaharo and Moocoo- 
moocoo, here fall into the river. A well-frequented path leads 
hence, in a south-east direction, to the Post of Seba,* on the river 
Demerara, in latitude 5° 45' North — the highest station maintained : 
the direct distance is about twenty miles, and it is accomplished in 
a day. By means of the two streamlets, the Cortuaharo and the 
Coreta, a tributary of the river Demerara, it is possible, at no dis- 
tant period, that water communication may be maintained with the 
Upper Essequibo, with the exception of a portage of only twelve 
miles ; thus avoiding the dangerous rapids of the Etabally. A 
square-rigged vessel has been known to load at Lucky Spot, on 
the Demerara, in latitude 5° 57 r North ; and should colonization 
extend into the interior, it is probable this will be the line adopted, 
either by means of a canal of twelve miles, or a portage of about 
the same distance. The elevation of the land between the rivers 
is only trifling ; the water-shed is rather nearer to the Demerara 
than to the Essequibo — thus causing a more gradual slope to the 
latter river. 

The forest here reigns triumphant — all traces of civilization are 
left far behind — above, around, one dense mass of foliage. Pre- 
eminently above all towers the majestic mora, with its dark-leaved 
branches — the gigantic mimosa of the western hemisphere, equal, 
if not superior, to British oak for ship-building ; the scarcely 
less stately and equally useful saouari (Pekea tuberculosa of 
Aublet), which bears a rich and nutritious nut ; the sirwabally,^ 
excellent for planking vessels and resisting the attack of worms ; 
some species of wallaba J (Dimorpha falcata) ; the trumpet tree, 
or cecropia ; the water guava (Psidium aromaticum), which re- 
places the mangrove of the sea-shore, and yields an aromatic leaf, 
useful in dysentery ; and many others yet unknown or undescribed.§ 
Still, though unable to assign each its separate species, the observ- 
ing naturalist cannot fail to notice that these trees bear blossoms, 
leaves, and fruit, not their own. The wild vine, or bush-rope of 
the colonists, is seen, at times, twisted like a corkscrew' round the 
loftiest trees ; at others, intertwined like the strands of a cable, 
then drooping to the ground, and again taking root, and thus, as it 
were, securely anchoring the tree against the fury of the sweeping 
blast ; the wild tig tree, an unusual parasite, occasionally taking 
root in some of the topmost branches of the mora, deriving nourish- 

* From the Indian word signifying rock, or stone, 
f Fam. Laurineae, near Ocotea. 
| Kperua of Aublet ; Panzeria of Willdenow. 
§ Dr. Hancock giyes the Indian names of fifty of these trees. 
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merit from its sap — and this again overrun by varieties of the 
climbing vine : the whole rendered bright and gay by the brilliant 
blossoms of the hayowa, or incense tree (Amyris ambrosiaca of 
Willdenow), which perfumes the forest with its sweet-smelling resin 
—both its gum and its bark possessing valuable medicinal qualities. 
Scarlet passion-flowers, others white as snow ; the Combretum 
racemosum, with several species of bignonia, the most beautiful 
climbers of our European conservatories, hanging in natural 
festoons ; the crimson flowers of the Bignonia cherere of Aublet, 
conspicuous even here, where all is bright and beautiful. 

Oct. 8. — Reached the foot of the Arissaro Hills, which extend 
in an east and west direction as far as the post Seba, on the river 
Demerara ; they average 600 feet high, are granitic, and well 
wooded. On first gaining sight of these hills, the Caribbee 
Indians, who had never ascended the river so far, had to undergo 
an initiatory sight — which consisted in squeezing tobacco juice into 
their eyes. 

The general wall-like vegetation on each side of the river is 
occasionally broken by the inroads of the stream, which has under- 
mined the foundation on which it stood, laying prostrate many 
a lofty tree, whose withering trunks occasionally project some dis- 
tance over the water ; and thus also the outline of the river is 
slightly varied. 

At sixteen miles farther south, the Yaya Hills, about 200 feet 
high, and upon the eastern bank, cause the river, flowing from the 
west, to assume a due north course, which it maintains for sixty 
miles. From this spot, the great fall on the river Demerara is only 
eight miles distant in the south-east— the nearest point of approach 
between the two rivers.* Five miles beyond, we reach the Oumai 
Hills, about 200 feet high, on the left bank, which give the river 
an east direction, and form the greatest angle in its whole course. 
We found here a large cluster of lanah trees (Marijm), which 
produce a blue dye, used by the Indians to paint their faces. 

For the last few miles, the granitic ledges have had a glazed 
coating, and the dykes, which here cross the river, had, at a short 
distance, the appearance of a dry stone wall : they form rapids 
at Cumakd and Akramalally, which we passed with difficulty : 
the fall of water was trifling, but the sharp edges of the rocks en- 
dangered our canoe. 

At this night's quarters, on the site of an old post, we were 
tormented by wood-ants and the bete rouge. Since we reached 
the region of the falls, we had felt no mosquitos. A meridian 
altitude of the star Acliernar gave our latitude 5° 20 r North. 

On the following morning, passed the mouth of the river Potaro, 

* According to Mr. Schomburgk's map ; but by Captain Owen's survey, the river 
Demerara here approaches within four miles of the course assigned to the Essequibo. 
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which falls into the Essequibo from the south-west. Its waters 
are black, as its name denotes ; it is said to have many rapids, and 
that a short portage connectsit with the river Massaroony ; rock crys- 
tals are also said to abound in the hills, at its source ; its banks 
are inhabited by a tribe of Arrawak Indians. 

Streaks of white foam here indicated our approach to another 
rapid ; and on rounding a point, an apparently impassable dyke of 
granitic rocks, piled in great confusion, with their surfaces glazed 
with black oxide of manganese, presented itself, crossing the river 
in a north-east and south-west direction; a connecting line between 
the ranges of the Cooramucoo Mountains, which here extend on 
both sides of the river, rising to the height of 1200 feet. 

On a nearer view, we found the water pouring through these 
passages ; and, with some difficulty, we hauled the canoe through 
the rapids formed by this dyke. The scene was highly picturesque, 
and the distant peak of the Cooramucoo, arresting the light fleecy 
clouds of morning, gave a character of mountain-scenery, that 
we, coming from the flat shores of the Atlantic, had been long 
strangers to. 

A short distance beyond, another similar dyke crosses the river, 
and forms the rapid of Benhoori-Boomocoo. The rock here is, in 
its structure, the same as that of St. John's Island ; and the 
granite of Arissaro resembles that of Virgin Gorda — specimens of 
both of which I -sent to the Geological Society of London, and of 
Berlin. 

The southern end of the island, Benhoori-Boomocoo, was found 
to be in latitude 5° 14J' North, by a meridian altitude of the sun. 

The fall, or Rapid of Warapoota, the most difficult yet encoun- 
tered, took us several hours to accomplish. Immediately south of 
it, on the western bank of the river, we found a settlement of 
Macoosie Indians, under their chief, Camboree, better known to 
the colonists by the name of Macoosie James. The party con- 
sisted of about fifty natives, chiefly Macoosies, the rest Caribbees, 
Accaways, &c, women and children. The women were employed 
spinning cotton for hammocks ; their dwelling was a hut, open on 
all sides, and badly roofed with palm leaves. 'I he Hayowa gum 
was in use as a substitute for candles; and not only gave a good 
light, but perfumed the air with its incense-like odour; cotton 
dipped in bees' wax also afforded light. We halted here two days, 
to obtain a supply of Cassava bread, in exchange for trinkets, &c. 
South of Warapoota, the banks of the river become more abrupt ; 
the vegetation as luxuriant as before ; the kamasakata, a tree from 
fifty to sixty feet high ; the warrakarro, whose seeds resemble the 
abrus ; the acowri, bread-tree ; and different species of wallaba, 
are the most common in the region of the falls. We here shot 
fourteen pacou, from sixteen to eighteen pounds weight ; it is a 
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delicious fish, frequenting the falls to feed on the weira, and va- 
rious species of lacis. 

The river is here a series of rapids ; so much so, that, after toil- 
ing a whole day, we only accomplished five miles. We passed 
the night at the foot of the rapid Twasinkie, about two miles 
north of the mountains of the same name ; latitude, observed, 
4° off North. The solitude of this river is impressive. Since quit- 
ting the post at the Cuyuny, we had met only two canoes ; and 
from the Warrapoota Rapid to the junction of the river Rupunoony, 
there was not a single settlement. Yet we here saw sugar-canes 
two inches in diameter, and a stem of seven feet before the 
branching of the leaves ; coffee growing luxuriantly ; and various 
timber trees, whose height and girth surprised me, accustomed as 
I have long been to the fertility of a tropical clime. 

October 15, passed the Tvvasinkie Mountains, rising 1100 feet 
above the river — the range extending away to the westward. Three 
miles beyond, on the eastern bank, the Akaywanna Mountains, 
about 900 feet in height, stretch to the north-east ; and again, 
three miles farther, on the left bank, rise the Taquiarie, or Coo- 
mootie Mountains, to about the same height : these two ranges, 
projecting into the river on either hand, cause it to assume 
the form of an S, in its course, for about six miles. In this 
distance are three falls, the most formidable of which, named 
Yucoorit, is caused by a dyke of stratified granite, or gneiss, 
crossing the river in a north and south direction, over which the 
water, hastened by previous rapids, and narrowed in by projecting 
rocks, precipitates itself with violence. The surrounding moun- 
tains recede, and form an amphitheatre, affording a highly pic- 
turesque scene. 

The Taquiarie offset of the Twasinkie Mountains derives its 
Caribbee name from a remarkable pile of large granite boulders, so 
placed as to resemble a water jar, called Coomootie by the Arra- 
waak Indians ; and by this name they are more commonly known. 
The boulders are about 150 feet below the highest peak of the 
hills, which I estimate at 800 feet ; they rise perpendicularly 
to the height of 100 feet, forming a very remarkable feature. 
The coloured people who accompanied me, and had formerly 
ascended these hills, described these stones as enclosing a large 
cavity, partly covered by a square mass of granite. As usual, 
much superstition was attached to them, and those who had hot 
seen them before were obliged to drink lime-juice, and have to- 
bacco water squeezed into their eyes — to avert the Evil Spirit,* 

* Dr. Hancock ascended these hills, whose sides are covered with red argillaceous 

earth and ochres. The boulders consist of three huge blocks of blue granite ; the 

second seated upon the lower one by only three points of support^ and a third, 

rather smaller, poised or inclined to the eastward, ' I measured their height,' says 

VOL. VI. B 
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We here found a beautiful orchideous plant, new to me. Its 
flower was an inch and a half in diameter ; the petals of a rich 
purple, and a velvet-like appearance ; the helmet of the same 
colour ; and the labellum striated with yellow. A little above 
Youmourit is a small settlement of Macoosie Indians ; opposite 
is the Akaywanna Streamlet, a much-frequented path, of six 
hours, to Demerara River. The Akaywanna Mountains ap- 
proach the eastern bank — so much so that the river takes quite 
a western, and even for a short time, a north of west direc- 
tion ; indeed, it meandered through the hills of Akaywanna and 
Coomootie, which, from both sides, approached its shores. At 
the foot of some rapids, in the course of half an hour, twenty- 
one fine pacou were shot and caught, none of less than twelve 
pounds weight. The rapids were difficult to ascend, there being 
but little water. We found against the rocks the remains of a 
coorial, which, on its descent, badly managed, must have been 
wrecked ; or, while ascending, the rope might have given way, 
and destruction is then almost unavoidable, if the river be full. 
Broken arrows, bows, and other Indian implements had been 
found previously, almost a proof that the unfortunate occupants 
lost their lives. The boat appeared to have split in two on the 
upper rocks ; one half of it we found below, the other one half 
way up. 

The river expanded, and was less studded with islands, as we ap- 
proached the ridge of the Coomootie Mountains; the highest south- 
eastern peak bore, in the evening, west, distant half a mile. Heavy 
showers fell this evening, and made our lodgings uncomfortable. 
The Indians found it equally so: and, according to the supersti- 
tious belief, the chief commenced to piai the rain away ; a quick 
movement with the hands and a sound muttered between the 
teeth was the charm ; but the Spirit appeared to be immovable, 
and after vain attempts, the conjurer was the first who sought 
shelter under our curtain, which afforded but little protection 
against the tropical shower. At this moment, a tremendous crash 

Dr. Hancock, l and sketched this curious natural monument with the red Stone of 
the place, having lost my pencil. The height of the column is not so great as it 
appears from the river ; it measured only fifty feet, and is nearly perpendicular. 
Both the top and sides are covered with luxuriant vegetation 4 ; trees of malpighia; 
the great kofa, or scandent clusia ; the boroway ; bartabally, and other species of 
sapota were noticed, and a multitude of the humbler plants ; of arums ; alpinias ; 
several species of smilax (sarsaparilla) ; and the wild plantain, one of which grew 
on the upper edge of this pile of granite, and in its form, and size of the leaves, 
appeared very like the cultivated plant, the banana, or Musa paradisiaca. 

* I spent the whole of Christmas Day with four Indians upon the hills, and could 
have remained a week with great pleasure. I saw several gullies and cavities on 
the slope of the hills, and observed some pebbles of red jasper, and those hard 
crystals known under the name of marawoony diamonds.' 

This granitic column is alluded to by Mr. Waterton in his attractive, yet faithful 
* Wanderings,' as the ' Giant of the Hills.' 
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startled us all; the rain had softened the earth, and one of the 
large trees which stood near the banks, partly undermined by the 
river, had given way, and fallen into the water. Before it reached 
the surface, the bearing down of all the minor trees and branches 
was heard, then the plunge, and lastly the cry of startled macaws, 
parrots, and baboons : a moment after, and everything was hushed 
in silence, except the monotonous noise of the falling rain. The 
safety of our boats was our first inquiry ; but near as it had sounded, 
we soon heard from our watchman that it had happened on the 
opposite shore. 

The streamlet Mourawa waters the southern foot of the Coo- 
mootie Hills, and falls into the Essequibo opposite the Rapid of 
Cooribiroo. 

October 16, halted on the eastern side of a large island. The 
first plant I saw on landing was a mikania (angulata), and in its 
vicinity grew, likewise, the famed mikania guaco. The bitter 
extract so peculiar to the tribe of Eupatorinse prevailed in a striking 
manner in the guaco. I had an opportunity of comparing the two 
species of mikania, both of which are medicinal ; the young leaves 
possess the bitter much more than the old ones. The natives call 
it erra-warang, and use a decoction of it in syphilis ; but its pro- 
perty as an antidote to the bite of poisonous snakes is not known 
here.* 

Opposite to our halting-place, another path leads to the Deme- 
rara River, by the side of the creek Ortuahar. In the afternoon, 
reached the mouth of the river Siparoony, or Red River, flowing 
from the south-west, and discharging itself into the Essequibo by 
a mouth 100 yards wide : the confluence forms a picturesque scene. 
The Essequibo is nearly a mile wide, and with so little current 
that it more resembles a lake, skirted on either side by a dense forest 
— here and there an islet covered with tall trees ; while to the north 
the Coomootie Hills bound the horizon. The Siparoony derives 
its name from the brownish red tinge of its waters, resembling the 
colour obtained from the bark of the maparakuni ; its banks are 
fertile, and fine timber trees from sixty to eighty feet high abound. 
At seven miles from its outlet, the river Booro-Booro, also of red 
water, and of equal size with the Siparoony, joins it from the south. 
Both rivers, we were afterwards told while at Pirarara, have their 
sources on the northern declivities of the Pacarayma Mountains, at 

* Its reputation as an antidote is probably a fable. The real guaco of the Indians 
consists chiefly of different species of Aristolochia, and such bitter and pungent dia- 
phoretic plants and roots ; but none of these antidotes are to be relied on without 
scarification or ex-suction of their wound. As this is a point of great importance to 
those who visit tropical countries, the reader is referred to a valuable notice on the 
subject by the well-known and able traveller and botanist. Dr. Hancock, in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution, and in the Lancet, 1829-30. — En. 

R 2 
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a distance of about sixty miles to the southward, and flow through 
savannahs — their banks inhabited by tribes of Macoosie Indians. 
The tribes who inhabit the country south' of the Itaka Mountains, 
when bound down the Essequibo, carry their light boats to the 
head of this stream, and thus descend by a direct route, avoiding 
the elbow of more than sixty miles formed by the Rupunoony and 
Essequibo : at one mile and a half from its mouth, this river has 
a fall, or great rapid. By an excellent meridian altitude of Fo- 
inalhaut the junction of the Siparoony was found to be in 4° 46J' 
North latitude. 

At four miles farther south, we halted at the northern end of the 
long narrow islands of Tambicabo, extending about eight miles, 
and dividing the river into two channels, which diverge at so great 
an angle that they have often been mistaken for separate rivers. 
On the western branch, in a deep bight formed by the river, stood 
formerly the Dutch post of Arinda — now abandoned. These 
islands are noted as the haunt of numerous river turtle, which de- 
posit their eggs in the sand-banks. 

Our resting-place was selected in the vicinity of thousands of 
palm trees; but inviting as it appeared at a distance, we found it 
by no means comfortable, the ground being overgrown by bush- 
wood, and covered with sharp prickles which had dropped from 
the palms. Wherever the Sawary, a species of palm, is growing, it is 
indicative of a barren, sandy soil. The chattering of numerous 
monkeys resounded incessantly from the interior of the wood. 
The night was beautifully clear, and 1 had a fine observation of 
Eomalhaut: the Siparoony Hills on the river's southern shore bore 
N. 6l° W,, about two and a half miles distant. 

October 18, passed the falls of Ouropocari, where we had to 
unload the boats entirely. Qn the eastern side of the fall is a 
small island, where, it is said, was formerly a large coffee estate ; 
and that, not many years ago, fruits were gathered. It was pro- 
bably planted at the time of the first settlement, when the Dutch 
posts extended to Arinda. We landed, and found the remains of 
a dyke, several fruit-trees and ornamental plants, not indigenous 
in Guayana, proofs of former cultivation ; but it was so overgrown 
with prickly mimosa, solatium, &c, that we soon gave up our 
search after coffee-plants. 

October 19, in the morning we saw the Maccary Mountains 
before us, in the south-east; they looked abrupt and picturesque. 
The river was now free of islands — about 1400 yards wide, and 
slightly meandering. 1 saw a number of graceful little palms 
(perhaps a Bactris), and was surprised to hear that the Macoosies 
made their celebrated blow-pipes out of a similar species. I cut 
several, aud certainly the pith inside is so soft that it can be re- 
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moved with the greatest ease. A species at the Rupunoony is said 
to be still more qualified for it* In its vicinity grew another palm, 
called by the natives kirahagh palm, who use it for fencing in the 
mouths of inlets (kirahagh), to prevent the escape of fish when 
the water has been poisoned. It is knotted, and the internodes are 
only one and a half to two inches in length ; it is more elegant than 
the rattan-cane. Passed the falls of Orotoko, or Yellow Falls — 
a series of rapids, tedious to surmount. 

At 4 p.m., the Maccary Mountains bore south-east, distant two 
miles. Their highest elevation was seen under an angle of 8° 22'; 
they are very abrupt and rugged, studded with whitish masses of 
rocks, often perpendicular, and sparely wooded. Their western 
peak has quite the appearance of a gigantic roof, or gable end. 
By a meridian altitude. of Fomalhaut they are in 4° 27-|' N. lati- 
tude. Four miles south of these mountains, the rapids again 
commence, and continue for eight miles a very labyrinth of islands ; 
in descending the river, the eastern channel, called Amatopo, is 
commonly used. Pacou abounded here. At our various halts 
we caught 1 10 pacous, at an average of twelve pounds each, making 
thirteen hundred weight, exclusive of other fish. 

The granitic masses, called the Rocks of Achra-moocra, which 
we had seen in our last day's journey, presented quite a new fea- 
ture. Enormous blocks of granite, or rather of gneiss, many of 
them black and glossy, from thirty to forty feet high, and from ten 
to fifteen feet in diameter, occasionally rent asunder, obstruct the 
river's course for several miles. They are often piled together, and 
covered with numerous orchideous plants, pine-apples, small 
shrubs, and a few stunted trees : one beautiful orchideous plant, 
resembling a young sugar-cane, and crowded with bright yellow 
fioweis, particularly attracted me. The scene reminded me 
forcibly of the granitic rocks of Virgin Got da — with the exception 
that here was an inland river — there, the ocean. 

This rocky barrier seems to extend some distance from the banks 
on either hand, in an east-north-east and west-south-west direction. 
The depth of water in the intervening channels was found to be 
from twelve to fifteen fathoms, — a remarkable contrast to the 
shallowness of the river above and below this spot, which is only 
two fathoms : the stream rushes between the rocks at a fearful rate, 
and it cost us great labour with ropes and poles to surmount the 
rapids, 

* Tins curious instrument, the blow-pipe, is constructed with admirable art. It 
consists of a double tube, one enclosed within the other, quite smooth within, and 
so joined as to appear but one. It has been a question involved in much mystery 
what plant furnishes the Farbacnn. Humboldt imagined it to be some sort of* great 
reed. Waterton gives some very curious particulars respecting its manufacture ; 
but no hint as to the plant from which it is procured. It is shown in liraude's 
Journal, by Dr. Hancock, that it is derived from a small species of palm (probably 
a Bactrii), and the idea is confirmed by Mr. Schomburgk. — Ed. 
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October 22. — Twelve miles to the south-east we reached the rapids 
of Rappoo, so called from the Indian name of bamboo (Nastus 
latifolia), which here abounds; rocks and ledges of gneiss, but 
without the vitrified or glazed coating, form a dyke over which the 
stream rushes turbulently. The river here forms an elbow ; flowing 
from due south, thirteen miles, the eastern hills cause it to bend 
sharp to the north-west, which is afterwards its general direction 
to the junction of the river Potaro, a distance of ninety miles. The 
river Demerara is believed to hold a parallel course during the 
whole of this distance, separated only twenty miles to the east- 
ward ; and across this interval are numerous tracks,, well trodden 
by the Indians. A long island here divides the river into two 
channels ; the eastern, called Yukoopato ; on the western is the 
Arouan Inlet. 

Above the rapids we saw two canoes in the distance — a novel 
sight, which we had only twice seen since we left the post ; and 
thirteen days had elapsed since we had seen any one but those of 
our own party. The Indians were Macoosies from the Rupunoony, 
and on a visit to Demerara River : their boat was loaded with ham- 
mocks, large balls of spun cotton, bows of letter-wood, tobacco in 
leaves, parrots, macaws, &c. The chief, as a distinguishing mark, 
wore a crown of macaw feathers ; and as he had landed on a 
rocky islet in the river, we paddled there to join him. He returned 
to his boat, and taking seat on one of the benches, he awaited us 
with great gravity. Our people bartered for several of their com- 
modities,, aud gave in exchange knives and scissors ; and, after 
soothing him and his wife with some trifling presents, he promised 
to take care of some letters to the colony. 

The river is now free of islands, and preserves a breadth of 500 
yards for some miles ; its banks are from twelve to fifteen feet high, 
of clear white clay, clothed to the water's edge with majestic trees 
— the current very trifling. 

Towards evening, saw the Makerapan Mountains ; the eastern 
peak bearing S. 65' W. 

October 23. — In the morning, saw the mouth of the river Rupu- 
noony, one of the chief tributaries of the Essequibo from the south- 
west, which we had at length reached, after three weeks' toiling 
upwards against the stream and the rapids, a distance of about 
200 geographical miles from the post on the Cuyuny, allowing 
for the windings of the river, and about 240 from the sea. Thus 
we had accomplished about ten miles a day, which may be taken 
as a general average for ascending this river in canoes iu the dry 
season. The waters of the Rupunoony were of a turbid yellow 
colour ; those of the Essequibo blackish, and the line of division 
was visible for a considerable extent beyond the apparent junction. 
At the first glance, the Rupunoony might be considered, and 
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indeed is so considered by many of the colonists, the continuation 
of the Essequibo, as, at its junction, it falls in from the south- 
west ; whereas, the Essequibo here comes from the east. But 
besides the different colours of the water, the same features, the 
same peculiar vegetation, and a greater volume of water mark the 
Upper Essequibo. We halted for the night on the western side 
of the river by the side of a small kirahagh, or creek, where, by 
good meridian altitudes of Fomalhaut and Achernar, the latitude 
of the confluence was found to be 3° 57' 45' North. We noticed 
here a species of haiari ; the wood is used by the Indians for 
poisoning the waters, to catch fish. It is a ligneous climber, or 
bush-rope, as it is called here, with pinnated leaves and papiliona- 
ceous flowers — possibly a new species of piscidia.* 

We had expected to find a settlement of Indians here; but, 
owing to death or sickness, they had removed. The crews of my 
canoes were only engaged to bring me to the first settlement on 
the Rupunoony; and as we had been for the last six days without; 
bread, living entirely upon fish and not good water, half the 
crew were laid up with dysentery. I therefore decided upon push- 
ing on, contrary to my first intention. 

The difference of temperature of the black and white waters 
was tried both here and at the Cuyuuy. The results were as 
follows : — 

September 25. Temp, of air at 7 a.m. - - 79° Fahi\ 
Temp, of the river Massaroony (black) 84 „ 
Temp, of the river Cuyuny (white) 83 ,, 

Of Essequibo Of Rupunoony 
(black). (white). 

October 22. Temp, of air at 6 a.m. 75° 82° 80°.5 

„ „ at 6 p.m. SO 83 81 

The line of division of waters was evident, and the thermometer 
was inserted thirty yards on each side of it. 

October 24. — Commenced the ascent of the Rupunoony, which, 
for the first ten miles, holds a west direction, curving to the south- 
ward ; the river about 200 yards wide, and often not more than 
three feet deep ; the banks of a yellowish clay, with sand. 

The vegetation of this river is far less luxuriant than on the 
Essequibo : the banks are lined with the water guava, conspicuous 
by its light green leaves and snow-white blossoms ; and clusters of 
the sawary palm — a sure sign of poverty of soil. 

The banks are abrupt, about sixteen feet high, and show the 
different levels of the river since it began to fall, by the horizontal 
stripes of sand and detritus. 

* If examined attentively, it will be found to be the Robinia Scandens of Will- 
denow (Lonchocarpus Nicou of De Candolle), or a variety of it, which Dr. Hancock 
states his having seen used at the falls below. 
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Halted for the night at the Aourimah Inlet, at the foot of the 
Makarapan Mountains, which here rise boldly to the height of 
4000 feet. Latitude, observed by Fomalhaut, 3° 55' North. 

For several days past the Caymans had shown themselves very 
commonly. To-night, one full sixteen feet long came close to the 
bank to reconnoitre us. We saluted him with balls, which we saw 
strike, but took no effect, — he only plunged and reappeared, ap- 
parently to watch our movements. 

October 25. — The river winds in short turns along the southern 
foot of the Makarapan Mountains. On the following morning, 
passed the River Taraqua (the Rewa and Quitaro of the maps), 
and soon after landed on the left, or northern bank of the river, to 
take a view of the first savannah we had seen on our voyage : fine 
mountain scenery in the distance towards the north, and also in 
the east. A few miles farther we pushed a small canoe up the 
streamlet Curassawaak to the south, in search of a settlement 
of Indians and food. We found the cassada field in good culti- 
vation, the huts well built, and some newly thatched, earthenware 
pots, balls of cotton, a hammock half-finished — everything de- 
noting recent occupation ; but no living creature to be seen ; all 
deserted and lifeless. Various were our conjectures as to the fate 
of the natives-— fire, hostile attacks, sudden surprise by a neigh- 
bouring horde — all in vain. We were obliged to return empty- 
handed to our half-famished crew, whose disappointment was 
excessive. At last, a solitary Macoosie made his appearance, who 
lived in a temporary hovel on the banks of the Rupunoony, and 
solved the enigma. One of the chiefs wives had died ; and in 
consequence, although the settlement was quite new, the houses 
most comfortable, the cassada still in the field, every man had 
abandoned it, and left this poor Indian to look after the crops. But 
he to live in the devoted village ! No, not on any inducement ! 

The chief Jacobus had removed to the hills in the north, and 
thither we were fain to follow him, although a whole day's journey 
distant. 

The river hence winds towards the north-west, bounded on its 
left bank by the savannah ; it widens to 200 yards, and the vege- 
tation seems now fresh and luxuriant. Before us extended the 
range of mountains, where we hoped to find food, and shelter, 
and rest. 

A few miles farther, we reached the rivulet Annay, flowing from 
the northern hills, and falling into the Rupunoony, where it makes 
an elbow, and turns to the south ; and this rivulet, on what autho- 
rity I know not, is usually considered the boundary between the 
British and Portuguese possessions on the Rupunoony. Latitude 
3° 52' 30" North. Longitude 58° 32' West of Greenwich. 

We landed here, and endeavoured to open an intercourse with 
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the Macoosie Indians, who inhabited the villages seven miles to 
the north, at the foot of the mountains, which we effected, by 
means of presents of looking-glasses, beads, &c. ; and the follow- 
ing morning, October 28, we transported our baggage, collections, 
&c, to the Macoosie settlements at the foot of the mountains of 
Aunay — where we took up our quarters in an Indian hut, which, 
however humble, was luxury when compared to the cramped up 
position of our coorials, and the privations and toils we had been 
exposed to during our voyage of a month, in which we had ac- 
complished more than 250 miles against the stream, and forced 
our way over innumerable rapids and barriers. 



Mr. Schomburgk passed the whole of the month of November 
stationary at Annay — recruiting the health of his party, which had 
much suffered, in obtaining information from natives, collecting 
and preserving specimens in natural history, laying down his route 
on a map, and making astronomical, trigonometrical, and meteo- 
rological observations, for the position of the place — the site and 
elevation of the mountains, and for the temperature of the air. 

From various meridian altitudes of different stars, the latitude 
of Annay was found to be 3° 56' North, and its longitude 58° Sf)' 
15" West of Greenwich, by several sets of distances between the 
sun and moon, and between the moon and stars both east and 
west of her. 

The positions of the different mountains and remarkable points 
in sight from his station were obtained and projected on the map, 
with various heights of mountains, as Annay, Moonoshabally, &c, 
measured by a base line along the savannah. 

The weather during the month of November, at Annay, was 
remarkably fine, — only two very wet days occurred, and eighteen 
without a drop of rain. Temperature of air during this month 
was — 

Highest 89° Fahr. Nov. 28th at 2 p.m. 

Lowest 72° • 5th at 6 a.m. 

Mean 82° 

It is remarkable that a strong N.E. wind set in every evening at 
eight o'clock, reached its height about midnight, when it swept, 
hurricane-like, across the savannah, and gradually ceased towards 
daylight, when it veered to nearly east. 

After sunset it was usually calm, and the evaporation of the 
plains increased the heat of the atmosphere, and produced profuse 
perspiration ; when the N.E. wind sprung up at eight o'clock the 
thermometer suddenly fell 5°, and it is not improbable that the 
sickness which all the party suffered from while here may be attri- 
buted to this sudden change. The water also was far from good. 
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The settlement of Ann ay* is placed at the eastern foot of the 
Sierra Pacaraima, a mountainous range of no great elevation, not 
exceeding in its eastern part 1500 feet, and which extends from 
here in a direction nearly west about 200 miles, forming the se- 
paration of waters of the basins of the Orinoco and the Essequibo 
on the north, and the Rio Bianco, a tributary of the Amazons, on 
the south. 

The geological structure of these mountains is chiefly granitic ; 
the Moonoshabally, or ' twins/ are of flinty quartz, and occasion- 
ally much chalcedony is found. They are, generally speaking, 
bare of wood, and seem to form the boundary between the vast 
savannahs to the south and the luxuriant forest of Guayana to the 
north. The soil at the foot of the mountains is good. The sa- 
vannahs, on the contrary, are only covered with short grass, and 
occasionally bare of all vegetation — here and there groups of 
stunted trees : yet the savannahs of Pirarara and Conocate support 
numerous herds of cattle and horses, descendants of those escaped 
from the Brazilian government cattle-farms, and also deer, yet 
they never wander to the eastward of Annay. The rivers Rewa 
and Quitaro are laid down from angles taken from elevated posi- 
tions, and from information gleaned from the natives. The Quitaro 
appears to rise at the northern foot of the Cara-etayoo Mountains, 
in lat. 2° 50' North; thence to hold a north-north-west course 
through the range called Sierra Taripona, where it flows round 
the base of a remarkable pyramidal mass of granite rising 700 
feet above the plain, called Ataripoor, or Devil's Rock ; and shortly 
after falls into the river Rewa, coming from the south-east, which 
thence pursues its course to the Rupunoony. The banks of the 
Rewa are sparely inhabited, but much frequented by the Indians 
during the season to take the turtles' eggs, which are found in 
abundance on its sandbanks. The country between the Rewa 
and Essequibo is thickly wooded and uninhabited. 



Second Report, dated Curassawaak, Jan, 15, 1836. 

The river Rupunoony being generally marked, from its source 
to its northern elbow, as boundary line between British Guayana 
and the Brazilian territory, and rinding it impossible to procure 
a crew to accompany me higher up the Essequibo, a terra in- 
cognita to all the Indians on this side, I resolved to ascend the 
Rupunoony as far as circumstances would permit it. 

The chief Jacobus (Yhrayee) was to accompany me with 
fourteen Indians, partly Caribbees, and partly Macoosies. Every 

* Annay signifies maize in the Macoosie language; it is said to have been found 
here wild. 
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arrangement was completed, and my companion and myself went 
from the settlement at Annay with the last transport to the river's 
bank. What a sight at our arrival there ! Indians, men, women, 
and children, — baskets with provisions, our trunks and cases, — ail 
were mixed in the greatest confusion. The red hammocks slung 
from tree to tree, fires with pots on them in various directions, 
all realized the picture of a gipsy camp. 

The Indian does not like to leave his wife and children at home 
when he undertakes a journey of several weeks' length, partly from 
jealousy, partly from indolence, having all his wants provided for 
by his wife. Though Jacobus had assured me that there would not 
be more than three women and his child, we found, to our great 
astonishment, that our whole number amounted to thirty-three. 

December 1. — We started in three coorials. The river mean- 
ders along a south-eastern offset of the Parime Mountains. Its 
banks are of a light yellowish clay mixed with sand ; trees of mode- 
rate size skirt the banks, and immediately behind them extend the 
savannahs to the foot of the mountains. The river was so shallow 
that the Indians were obliged to push the coorials forward by 
means of long poles, and only rarely were they able to use their 
paddies. Sandbanks were frequent ; yet it must be remembered 
it was the height of the dry season. We observed black porous 
rock lying on the banks, or embedded in the clay. Banks of 
gravel occur, consisting chiefly of small irregular fragments of 
quartz and granite. 

The Rupunoony forms many inlets or creeks, called kirahaghs 
by the natives. We passed several during the day, of which only 
Assicouneh deserves to be mentioned. At its mouth it is wider 
than the river, but within it narrows to about three yards, and 
shortly after expands to a small lake alive with fish and water- 
fowl. The kingfisher (alcedo), called by the Caribs sacka sacka, 
and by the Arrowaaks saxicarlie, is the most common bird in 
these regions. We noticed four species, one of the size of a 
sparrow with a fine orange breast (in Caribbee sarrie-curou). 
Divers (carara of the Caribs) are likewise very numerous. 

We halted opposite Sawacko-toonally, or Rain Mountain, to 
which some superstition attaches. It is the highest of this group, 
which here causes the river to form an abrupt angle to the east- 
ward. The mountains are mostly bare, with occasional patches of 
wood. Boulders of granite, some of immense size, lie on their sides. 

We passed a small rapid in the afternoon formed by the porous 
rock before mentioned. The river continued its winding course 
to the south as we ascended the stream. Vestiges of its last 
inundation were observable wherever it made a turn, and in many 
places trees broken down by the current, or withered away, gave 
its banks the appearance of a tropical hurricane having swept 
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over them. The mountain Apayabo Optayo (Macaw's Mother) 
approaches quite close to the shore. We were told that it pos- 
sesses two remarkable caverns on its northern side. The moun- 
tains increase in height ; we estimated them often 1500 feet. The 
river's general breadth is about forty yards; but south of the 
creek Bononi it narrowed at one spot to thirty yards, widening 
to its former breadth almost immediately after. The vegetation 
appeared here more luxuriant than we had seen it for some time. 
Noticed some fine mora trees. Passed the mouth of the rivulet 
Simmony to the east. On its banks live several Macoosies. It 
is very narrow at its mouth, but widens and forms several lake- 
like sheets of water. Its banks are low, and appeared more fer- 
tile than those of the Rupunoony. One mile beyond are the 
porous rocks called Kariuampo, having the appearance of a row 
of men, in an E.N.E. direction, and from twelve to fifteen feet 
high. 

On our arrival at the inlet Wy-y-poocari, we were informed 
that the commandant of the Portuguese fort San Joaquim, to 
whom I had previously written, was at the village of Pirarara ; a 
messenger being sent there, Captain Cordiero came next day him- 
self with led horses. We rode with him as far as Pirarara, a fine 
village of fourteen houses and from eighty to a hundred inhabi- 
tants, remarkable as lying on the border of the once famed Lake 
Amucu. 

After a day's rest Senhor Cordiero and one of my companions 
proceeded to Fort Joaquim; 1 myself returned to the inlet. 

Next morning we continued our ascent of the Rupunoony : the 
banks were wooded occasionally. Savannahs approached the 
river on its eastern side. We ascended one of the banks to take a 
view of the savannah. No Indian living near it, the grass had not 
been burnt, and had its full growth. It was six feet in height. The 
savannahs appeared to extend from four to five miles to the east- 
ward, and were bounded by gently undulating, well-wooded 
ground. The mountain chain of Conucon bore nearly south. 

We passed the mouth of the streamlet Waa-ecourou. During 
the rainy season it affords a passage to the rivulet Pirarara, and 
thence to the river Branco. At present there was a sandbank at 
its mouth with scarcely two inches of water over it. On the 
streamlet Mourackiarou there is, at some distance from its mouth, 
a settlement of Macoosies under their chief Arriance. The 
Coucourite Palm here becomes very frequent along the river's 
bank ; its fruits afford a fine oil. We observed in its neighbour- 
hood a palm tree even more graceful than the Coucourite, which 
the Caribs call Couraba. 

The nearer we approached the mountains the more turnings 
made the river, and the shallower it became. Its banks have, 
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however, a more lively appearance, and we singled out some 
noble trees ; even some silk cotton trees (Bombax globosum, 
in Caribbee maccau) would have done honour to the banks of the 
Essequibo. The heliconia (bihai) with its large green leaves, 
and the leafless jacaranda covered with numerous blossoms of the 
finest blue, relieved in a great measure the former monotony of the 
vegetation. Passed the rapids of Curowatoka, which may be 
considered the key to the country of the Warpeshana Indians. 
The stream Mapitee, flowing round the northern foot of a hill of 
the same name, joins, at the entrance of the mountains, the Ru- 
punoony from the east. It has fine, black, cool water, quite differ- 
ent from that of the river. We now approached the mountain 
range known by the name of Sierra Conocon, extending thirty 
miles in a N.E. and S.W. direction, through which the river Ru- 
punoony has forced itself a passage, carrying a width of about ISO 
yards; in many cases the mountains rise abruptly to the height of 
from 2000 to 2500 feet. They are granite, well covered with 
wood, and inhabited by a numerous tribe of Indians called Warpe- 
shanas, or Mapeshanas. The Brazilians term the whole of this 
range Conocon, meaning ' wooded,' in opposition to Pacaraime, 
which means ' bare ;' whereas the natives call parts of them also 
Mapure, Touroo, and Mapir6e. We observed on the banks of 
the river two species of palms which we had not before seen : the 
one, small and graceful, grows in groups, and is called Maraniara ; 
the other slender, often fifty feet high, and has only a few leaves 
of a light blue colour. They had neither flowers nor fruit. 

The river had been for the last few days so shallow that we 
had often been obliged to get out of the coorials, and to wait on 
a sandbank until they were pushed over. As we advanced, it often 
took us hours to accomplish a short distance; indeed, it would 
have been easier to have walked, wading from sandbank to sand- 
bank. 1 had not expected this where the mountains would have led 
me to believe that the current caused by rains, and the more rapid 
descent of the river itself, might have carried the detritus farther 
towards its mouth. Indeed, we found it impossible to continue 
our journey in the larger coorials ; we therefore decided to form 
an encampment, whereat to leave the women, children, and effects, 
and to proceed with only a small coorial and the most indispensable 
articles. 

We selected the mouth of the streamlet Arripai for this pur- 
pose, not far from a settlement of Wai peshanas. 

On landing, all hands set to work to build temporary huts. It 
rained hard, and every one was anxious to get under cover. We 
heard the axe, halchet, and cutlass resounding in all directions, and 
many a young tree or a graceful palm came to an untimely end. 

The rain descended for several days in torrents. Since my de- 
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parture from Pirarara I had been attacked every other day by 
severe fever and ague ; my situation therefore in a hut covered 
only by a sort of wax- cloth, open to the rain from all sides, with 
the thermometer at 78° Fahr. at noon, was certainly not to be 
envied. We left, nevertheless, the 15th December, in the small 
coorial with only four Indians and Jacobus. We soon found that 
the rain had not extended far south; and we were obliged even to 
leave the small coorial, to lighten her, and walk over the sand- 
banks. 

The banks of the river were, in the commencement, low, well 
wooded, and with high mountains, sometimes at a distance, some- 
times approaching the bank of the river, which wound through the 
chain — its course being often turned in quite a different direction 
by a dyke of granitic rocks, or a projecting point of the moun- 
tains. At these sudden turns, desolation appeared to have spread 
its empire. During the rainy season, the current being so much 
increased, encroaches upon the banks, carries away the earth, and 
the trees next to the shore fall into the water ; but it is not only 
that trees are uprooted, the neighbouring ones also perish, whether 
injured from the force of the water, or otherwise, I know not. 
The river was consequently often so barricaded by trunks and 
branches of trees, that we had often to wait for hours until a pas- 
sage was cleared. At some places we had to force our way through 
sand-banks, by cutting channels, — the width of the stream being 
only a few feet, though its bed extended to forty yards, and often 
more. 

The outline of the whole mountain-chain is chiefly conical, 
seldom undulating ; its tops and sides show occasionally granitic 
walls, of rugged appearance; nevertheless, they are much better 
wooded than the Parima Mountains, and naked hills are quite 
rare. 

At a dyke called Peroupan (Dog's-ear), granitic veins of rich 
composition travejse the base of a platform of rock. On the 
mountain opposite, called Macapoo by the Warpeshanas, there 
is a settlement of that tribe ; indeed we had entered the territory, 
or land of the Warpeshanas, since the rapids of Curowatoka. 

The state of the river obliged us to discontinue our progress by 
water : it was now a small insignificant mountain-stream. We 
landed, therefore, and had our coorial unloaded and hauled up. 

Since we had left Annay we had no reason to complain of the 
mosquitoes ; there were few or none at our night quarters ; but in lieu 
of them we had from sunrise until sunset to endure the painful 
bites of a small fly, which were in thousands on the river. Wher- 
ever they alighted, either on the face or hands, they drew blood, 
and a spot remained for weeks. The poor Indians, uncovered as 
they were, presented a pitiful appearance, in consequence of the 
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stings and swellings which followed them. The Caribbees call 
the insect mapire. 

Next morning early we wandered over the savannahs, which, 
as we left the mountains, approached the eastern bank of the 
river, and went to a small settlement of Warpeshanas, where 
we purposed to provide ourselves with provender. The distance 
was not great. On approaching the place, we observed that 
it consisted of a dome-shaped hut, and two smaller open ones. 
A number of Warpeshanas had assembled from the neighbouring 
places, as we found hereafter, to have a Piwarrie feast : they were 
fine formed people, and taller than any Indians I had before seen. 
In their dress they are not distinguished from other tribes; but 
their language is so different from the Caribbee and Macoosie, 
that they cannot understand each other. Many of the different 
tribes speak Macoosie, by means of which they are able to converse 
with each other. 

The men all came forward, and greeted us in a manner 
similar to the Macoosies, — namely, waving the hand before our 
face ; afterwards they retired, and a lively conversation, mixed 
with loud laughter, took place ; the subject of which was, doubt- 
less, our persons, dresses, &c. 

I looked for a moment into one of the open houses, where women 
and children were occupied in baking fresh cassada bread for 
the feast. What an uproar when I made my appearance ! The 
children ran away, screeching ; fowls and parrots followed ; and 
barking dogs had every intention to attack me, but remained at a 
respectable distance, only increasing their barking the nearer I 
approached. 

Though our Indian crew were as much strangers to the dogs 
and parrots as we were, they showed no alarm at their approach ; 
but as soon as we presented ourselves, the noise of birds and 
beasts was insupportable. 

The circular house was differently built from those of the Ma- 
coosies : there were no walls of clay ; only the entrance was plas- 
tered ; all the rest consisted of palm leaves plaited neatly to- 
gether. The interior resembled entirely a cupola, or dome, sup- 
ported by three beams, and several oblique posts. Around it 
the hammocks were slung, and the different implements of the 
kitchen and chase ranged against the walls. The middle was 
occupied by a wooden trough, carved and painted after Indian 
fashion, which, on this occasion, was filled with Piwarrie, although 
it was so large that it might contain sixty gallons. The guests 
assembled for the feast had slung their hammocks partly in the 
circular house, partly in one of the open huts, while others stood 
outside, each party being attended by a person highly painted and 
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ornamented for the occasion, to bring them the intoxicating liquor 
when wanted. 

Fever forced me to keep my hammock, and I had thus an oppor- 
tunity to watch their proceedings. 

On a signal given by the host, or one of the guests, the calabash 
was filled and handed to the person who desired it, then given to his 
neighbour; and thus they continue until it has made the round : 
but little rest was granted to the bowl, and, before many hours 
had elapsed, the large trough was emptied, and again filled from 
immense earthen vessels which had been kept in reserve. 

The conversation became, meanwhile, most violent ; — old feats 
of valour, meeting with tigers, &c, were their subjects; but before 
the second trough was emptied, one tongue after the other became 
silent, and sickness appeared to have taken possession of almost 
every individual. Thus is the beverage, uncleanly already in its 
preparation, misused, and man is degraded. 

The Indians have been accused of want of affection towards 
their children. I have seen frequent instances to the contrary. 
Great injustice has been done to them in that respect. A War- 
peshana returned from a few days' journey, and it was a pleasure 
to see his children flock around him, hang about his neck, and 
putting a thousand questions to him ; very likely about his success, 
what he had brought them, &c. He took some cashew nuts out 
of his queck, or basket, which caused them great joy, though they 
might have been got as good at a few yards' distance. His wife 
brought him the youngest child, a baby ; he caressed it with the 
same fondness as a civilized being would do. 

They show much more attention to their wives than I should 
have expected from what I had read. I allude to the Caribbees, 
where the women appear to be considered more as companions 
than slaves. They certainly must work hard ; the men clear the 
ground, and the women have to cultivate it, and to bring in the 
crop ; but they are by no means the low slaves and drudges which 
they have been represented. There is one great failing which unfortu- 
nately appears to prevail among all the tribes — neglect of old per- 
sons and the sick : they are stowed away in a small corner of the 
house, neglected, and left to themselves; and where weakness keeps 
them to their hammocks, perhaps often without the necessaries 
of life. 

Our journey to the southward across the savannahs, on the east- 
ern bank of the river, was to commence next morning (the 19th 
December) : trunks, and all other things which we could spare, 
were to be left behind ; and our whole effects consisted, therefore, 
of a second suit of clothes, hammocks, chronometer, sextant, ar- 
tificial horizon, compass, &c. ; all of which were carried in quecks, 
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or baskets ; our provision was calculated for ten days. We had 
to make a detour, in order to get some plantains at a place we had 
visited the day previous. Among other Indian curiosities, I ob- 
served a large string of the lower jaws of the howling monkey, 
hung up as a trophy of the host's prowess as huntsman. Our first 
journey was of short duration ; the intermittent fever attacked me 
so violently on the way that we were obliged to stop at the last 
Indian settlement at an early hour. The chain of mountains is 
here at a short distance from the house. One of the Indian boys 
brought me a beautiful piece of crystallized quartz, with laminae of 
mica. On my return from the Corona, I examined the moun- 
tains, and found the crystals were partly embedded in gypsum. 
Direction of strata north-west, and the place surrounded by nume- 
rous boulders of granite. 

December 20, we continued our journey, accompanied by many 
Warpeshanas, who intended to make it a trip of pleasure ; three 
had been engaged on certain terms, as carriers of provisions, and 
guides. We followed the foot of the mountain-chain on our left, 
rising to a height of from 500 to 1000 feet, chiefly of a conical 
shape ; and on our right were small hillocks, bare of wood^ and 
covered with blocks of granite. 

The expression of * Indian file ' is well known ; but to-day I 
saw it in all its perfection. Our party consisted of eighteen indi- 
viduals, and the path leading through the savannahs not being 
wider than from six to eight inches, we had to follow close the 
footsteps of the person before us. Sometimes the path was lost, 
or became smaller than stated above : this is immaterial to the 
Indian, — his peculiar method of walking with the toes inward 
enables him to walk the smallest path with comfort, while it in- 
commoded us. They ridicule our method of walking, and observe 
that in a wood we take up too much bush-room. 

We crossed the rivulet Akataurie (Cardoaur in Warpeshana), 
flowing from the east. This brook winds itself through the moun- 
tain-chain ; and from this place there was formerly a path to Ma- 
hauarwa, the late Cazique's settlement. According to Jacobus, 
the distance is three days' journey, and from thence one day to the 
River Quitaro. 

The Malpighia verbascifolia was here only in blossom, while, 
at our leaving Auiiay, a flower of that plant was scarcely to be dis- 
covered. It spread over whole savannahs, and its bright yellow 
flowers, and light green leaves, silvery below, were very pleasing. 
We shortly came to a tree loaded with fruit, of the size and ap- 
pearance of a black cherry, and of delicious taste, resembling cus- 
tard ; it is milky, and contains one or two flat seeds ; the leaves 
are bright green, entire and lanceolate. The Caribbees called the 
fruit 'parata/ the Warpeshanas ' witchaway.' 

vol. vi. s 
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We passed several large beds of quartz, which crossed the sa- 
vannahs in a north-east and south-west direction. From what I 
could observe, they consisted of loose fragments, being raised 
sometimes only one or two feet above the savannah. The quartz 
itself is milk-white, passing into rose colour. Quartz is here one 
of the most prevailing rocks. 

In the afternoon we reached the southern foot of the mountains ; 
they here trend to the east-north-east. The Saeraerie Mountains 
on the river's western shore are the highest of the chain; they are 
conical and rugged, but well wooded at the base ; they are probably 
Humboldt's Sierra Vassari, or Wassari. The Indian tribes, however, 
living in this neighbourhood, call them Saeraerie. At their north- 
eastern extremity rises a pyramidal mountain, the top consisting of 
granite. Its shape is so peculiar that it cannot fail to attract attention ; 
it is quite isolated, and called by the Warpeshanas, Ochlapan. 

Our Indians pointed out to us a hill of moderate height, which, 
at the foot of the mountain -chain, bore S. 77° E. ; distance ten 
to twelve miles. It is framed for wild plantains of large size (Musa 
paradisiaca), which they told us grew there in great quantities. 
They pretend that no Indian had ever been there, and that they had 
not been planted by human hands. The hill is called Vivie Mount. 

We had for some time lost every vestige of a path ; and our 
guides conducted us according to landmarks : our course was 
usually south. We halted at the brook Arraquay, according to an 
observation of Achernar, in 2° 45' N. latitude. 

The milder attacks of my fever had led me to hope that after 
the seventh fit I should get rid of it. Vain were my hopes ; my 
ague was so, severe next morning, that we were obliged to give up 
our intentions of proceeding on our journey that day. 

I found now that it had fixed itself, and that it would require 
peculiar attention to drive it out of my constitution. I would not 
have mentioned these circumstances, as they can be of little inte- 
rest to the reader, if they were not of importance to my further 
proceedings. 

We broke up our encampment before daybreak, crossed the 
brook, and followed our guide through the savannahs. We had to 
wade several Eta swamps by no means pleasant, and though I 
looked always with renewed pleasure on that majestic palm (Mau- 
ritia vinifera), it was somewhat damped by beiug aware that we 
had to cross another swamp. 

December 22, at eight in the morning, we reached theCartatan, 
or Corona of the Portuguese, the largest fall of the Rupunoony. 
It is formed by a granitic dyke, which crosses the river in an east- 
north-east direction. At several places while crossing the savannah, 
we had observed isolated blocks of the same composition, which 
is remarkable for numerous circular holes, as if artificially formed, 
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The river was very low ; the fall had lost its grandeur, and was 
not to be compared with any on the Essequibo. A little below the 
fall, the rivulet Maycar, and a little above, the stream Fournacou, 
join the river from the westward. In the afternoon we mounted an 
isolated hill, which, at two miles distance from the Corona, rose 
out of the savannah, and afforded us an extensive and beautiful 
view. Far in the south-eastern horizon, at the distance of from 
fifty to sixty miles over the flat savannahs, rose the Carawaymee 
Mountains, stretching east and west, and apparently of less height 
than either the Parima or the Conocon, and most probably the 
Sierra Acaray, or Tumu-curaque of our maps. Our Warpes- 
hanas said they were inhabited by many Indians of their tribe, 
while some mountains more to the eastward were peopled by 
Atorroys. 

Two of our guides, who said they had travelled in that direction, 
pointed to a high summit in the chain, whence they said the Ru- 
punoony had its source, then receiving from the eastward a tribu- 
tary, and forming at their junction a large Eta swamp. When the 
river became visible, it wound through the savannahs, spreading 
itself into lake-like sheets of water, or diminishing apparently to 
a silver thread. 

From its sources it assumes a north-western direction, and finds 
no interruption till it meets the Paha-eteeyan, or Cassada-Bread 
Hills, on its western bank. A few miles farther it forces itself 
through a bed of stratified granite — then spreads into many chan- 
nels over a bed about 400 yards wide — again narrows, and rushes 
over a granitic dyke forming the Corona, or upper fall of the Ru- 
punoony, distant nearly 160 miles, allowing for windings, from its 
outlet, and making its whole course from its sources in the 
Carawaymee to its junction with the Essequibo 220 geographical 
miles. 

The latitude of our station here was 2° 36& N., and some miles 
to the southward of the spot usually assigned as the source of the 
Rupunoony, which, from our own bearings, and the information we 
obtained, must be in about 1° 50' ; or perhaps in the second degree 
of N. latitude. 

This was our most southern point. Gladly would 1 have ex- 
plored the river to its sources ; but the want of water for even our 
light canoes, a severe intermittent fever, and the approaching rainy 
season, would not allow it. All we could accomplish was to get 
the bearings and direction of the various mountain ranges, which 
our elevated post gave us a fine opportunity for doing. In the 
south-west horizon rose the Amaycuree ; more to the westward, 
the Pongheatee ; to the north-west, the Dororou, and the Ursato 
Mountains ; all more or less connected with the Saerarie Range. 
The hill we stood on was covered with large angular masses of 

s 2 
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quartz, occasionally milk-white, at times passing into a deep rose 
colour. The savannahs immediately around us were of a whitish 
clay, whence the river receives its milky appearance, and were 
covered with numerous grasses and plants : the river meandering 
through these extensive plains marks its course by a fringe of trees. 
Similarly fringed are all the small streams, of which the Rupunoony 
is the recipient; and thus the monotony of a savannah is much 
relieved : numerous deer, but never in herds, graze here undis- 
turbed, — the nearest Indian huts at the foot of the surrounding 
mountains being from fifteen to twenty miles distant. 

Having completed all our observations, we reluctantly bent our 
steps to the northward ; and on the following day reached our en- 
campment at Aripay. 

When I planned my ascent of the Rupunoony River, it was one 
of my chief intentions to see the plant from which the Indians 
prepare their celebrated Ouralie, or Wourali poison. While at the 
Lower Rupunoony, I had been always told that it grew on the 
Conocon Mountains; and I soon found that a journey of one day 
and a half would bring us there. After our return, guides were 
therefore engaged, and we started on the morning of the 25th De- 
cember. Our way led us first to the south, over pathless savan- 
nahs, until we met a place in the Rupunoony where we could ford 
it ; then through a mountain pass, and before us was a large arid 
savannah. We turned now to the north, meeting with plains 
covered with wood, or low shrubs and coarse grass, bounded on 
both sides by the mountains. It was a wild road crossed frequently 
by streams, most of which were now dry. 

At five miles the ascent commenced ; and by no means an easy 
one. The path, Indian-like, led over fallen trees, between boulders 
of granite, and was often so steep that we had to use hands and 
feet : I wondered only how the Indians, w ? ith their burdens, could 
climb up. After a march of eight hours and a half, we reached 
a settlement of Warpeshanas, where we intended to rest for the 
night. The thermometer, which had ranged at the settlements on 
the savannahs 88°, stood here at three o'clock 80°, and next day, 
at the same hour, 79°. 

We recognised in the chief person * Oronappy/ one of the 
guests at the Piwarrie feast at Annay. He showed great joy at 
our coming, brought us a calabash with the favourite drink, and 
come ripe plantains. He dispatched some person to his field, who 
soon afterwards returned with a load of the finest sugar-cane I 
ever saw ; indeed the fertility of the soil was astonishing, although 
the height was between 2300 and 2500 feet above the plain. The 
size of the plantains, and the sweetness of the banana, surpassed 
by far those of the plain. The dark, or purple banana, so much 
esteemed at the colony for culinary purposes, &c, grew to per- 
fection. 
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The cotton which had been collected around the house was 
likewise of good quality ; nevertheless the fertility of the soil pro- 
fited only a few. The difficulty of the ascent, and the distance, 
seclude diem from those in the valleys ; and the productions of 
their fields rot on the ground, and become useless to man. 

After every effort to dissuade us from our journey, we started 
the following morning by a difficult path. Indians only could 
have guided us, and they directed their course mostly after broken 
branches, or marks cut in the trees, sometimes standing for several 
moments to consider in which direction to turn. It was a path 
over hill and dale, mostly in a north-north-west and north-west 
direction. 

We passed a maran tree {Copaifera officinalis). It is a lofty 
tree with light grey bark, a fine branching head, and pinnated 
leaves. The Indians cut a semicircular hole towards the bottom 
of the trunk to the very heart of the tree. At certain seasons of 
the year, chiefly in February and March, the balsam flows abund- 
antly, and fills the hole in the course of a day, when, next morn- 
ing, it is put into calabashes, and forms an article of barter. 

We found a large quantity in the hole ; it was of a yellowish 
colour, and quite clear. Our Indians eagerly anointed their bodies 
and hair with it. The medicinal qualities of the balsam copaiba 
are too well known to be repeated here. 

Our guides stopped at last at one of the glens, near a spring ; 
and, going to one of the ligneous twiners which wound themselves 
snake-like from tree to tree, they called out i Ourari/ the name of 
the plant in Warpeshana. 

The Ourari is a ligneous twiner; its stem often more than 
three inches thick, and very crooked : its bark rough, and of a 
dark greyish colour; the branches thin and inclined to climbing; 
the leaves dark green, and opposite, ovate, acute, five-nerved 
and veined ; young branches and leaves hirsute ; hairs brown ; cir- 
rhiferous, however, not peculiar to every branch; fruit of the size 
of a large apple, round, smooth, bluish-green; seeds embedded 
in a pulp, and consist chiefly of a gummy matter, which is intensely 
bitter. 

We observed many heaps of the cut wood covered with palm 
trees which, as the Indians told us, lrad been left by the Ma- 
coosies. The plant grows only in two or three places, which are 
resorted to by the Indians from all directions, and often from a 
great distance.* 

Before we left the place we cut sticks, and returned by two 
o'clock, after having been absent eight hours, highly delighted 

* A much fuller description of the plant, and the mode of preparing the poison, 
has been sent to the Linnrean Society. 
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that, though we could not see the plant in all its stages, we had 
succeeded in collecting a few of its fruits. 

We descended next morning to the savannahs, where every pre- 
paration was made to leave the following day for the encampment. 
We found that the river during our first day's journey had fallen 
still more, and our difficulties were consequently multiplied. 
Fortunately, after reaching the encampment, and coming into the 
vicinity of the northern mountains, late rains had swollen the 
brooks and increased the mass of water in the Rupunoony : we 
made, therefore, in one day, with the assistance of the current, as 
much progress as in two days and a half while ascending. 

We halted at a settlement of Warpeshanas, who have built an 
oblong house a little above the rapids Coura-watoka ; the settle- 
ment consisted of four men and about twelve women and chil- 
dren. A larger settlement, we were told, is at a short distance 
from the river. * The women were occupied in cleaning cotton 
from the seeds, and large balls of spun cotton, which were hung 
up in the hut, proved their industry. 

It appears that this is the most northern settlement of the War- 
peshanas. Farther north, to the mouth of the Rupunoony, and 
likewise west, the country is occupied by Macoosies and a very 
few Caribbees. On the evening of the 1st Jan., 1836, we landed 
again at the inlet Wey-a-poucari, and proceeded next morning to 
Pirarara. The inlet Wey-a-poucari, in lat. 3° 38' N., is the 
haven of the e imperial and golden city of Manoa ;' a path leads 
from here to the Macoosie village Pirarara, on the margin of the 
Amucu, * the great lake with auriferous banks.' The distance is 
about eleven miles, leading in the commencement over undulating 
ground, sparely wooded, and covered with short grass ; it traverses 
then several Eta-swamps, and at the foot of a small elevation, of 
scarcely more than thirty feet, flows the brook Pirarara, which 
must be crossed before the village of the same name can be 
reached. The brook, before it mingles its waters with the Lake 
Amucu, is scarcely more than three yards wide; that famous lake, 
the nucleus of the Parima, or White Sea, stretches east and west, 
and was at the time we visited it, in December and January, 
scarcely a league long, and almost covered with rushes, showing 
only from time to time sheets of water. Where the Pirarara issues 
from it (W.N. W. from the village) it has considerably gained in 
breadth and depth, and meandering through the savannah, it joins 
lastly the river Maou, or Mahu. 

According to the information which I collected, the latter river 
has its sources on the northern side of the Pacaraima Mountains, 
on a table-land, and forms a fine cataract, called the Corona. We 
were on our way to visit it, when my travelling companion became, 
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on the third day of our journey, so unwell, that we were obliged 
to relinquish our purpose and return to the village. 

While journeying thither we had to cross the brook Pirarara 
three times, which, after having turned to all the points of the 
compass, joins the Maou. 

The latter river has waters of a coffee-brown colour, and in its 
current is more rapid than the Rupunoony. Among the moun- 
tains, between which it has forced its course, it is about sixty 
yards wide, and its valley forms a peculiar mountain scenery, not 
void of the picturesque, but by no means fertile. It is inhabited 
by Macoosies. In the month of April the savannahs are inun- 
dated, and present then the peculiar feature, that the waters of two 
rivers belonging to two systems are commingled, and the extent to 
which the inundation amounts has given rise to the fable of the 
Lake Pari ma. 

During this period, an inland navigation, entirely by water, 
may be carried on between Demerara and Para. Several groups 
of trees, which, during the dry season, rise like oases out of the 
savannah, form during the inundations small islands; two of those 
groups are not far from the borders of the lake, which doubt- 
less are the i Islas Ipomucena ' described by Don Antonio San- 
tos. The groups or islets consist of accumulated sand mixed 
with vegetable earth ; the drift matter of the currents during the 
inundation. 

The soil being richer than the surrounding arid savannahs, some 
seeds may have sprung up ; they survived the first overflowings, 
and became able to withstand the force of the currents, and as- 
assisted to form a larger accumulation of detritus and seeds. These 
hillocks, scarcely raised more than from ten to twelve feet above 
the savannah, have its peculiar Flora : the Inga unguis cati, several 
Cassice, large Cacti which raise their limbs like gigantic candela- 
bras, and a species of night-blooming Cereus, interlacing the trees, 
formed the chief features. At one of these oases we found several 
Cashew-trees in full bearing (Anacardium occidental), a most 
welcome discovery where the water is scarce, and has a pernicious 
influence besides on the constitution. 

The Cana Pirarara has its source one mile east of the village, 
and within two miles of a branch of the Waaecourou,* a tributary 
of the Rupunoony, and ultimately of the EssequibOj while the 
waters of the former flow into the rivers Maou, Tokoto, Branco, 
Negro, and lastly into the Amazon. The plains between the 
Branco and Rupunoony have their valleys and alternate slopes, the 

* The Waaecourou is generally called Tavaricourou in the late maps, but the 
first is the name which is given to this brook by the inhabitants of its banks. The 
Rupunoony is called Rupunuwini, Rupunury, Ruponoony : the Macoosies call it 
as above ; the Caribbees, Opununy, as they find it difficult to pronounce the R. 
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line of separation of waters being a few miles to the eastward of 
the village Pirarara, and divides the two basins. 

When we passed the Waaecotirou in December, its mouth was 
almost choked with sand, and only a rill of water, scarcely a yard 
in width, found its way to its recipient; but, during the rainy 
season, this brook affords the readiest means to reach Pirarara by 
boating. The site of the Macoosie village is in 3° 34/ North 
lat., and, according to my chronometer, lrj' 45" West of Annay, or 
,58° 53' West of Greenwich. The north-easterly wind blows here 
with immense force, and we found the thermometer in the morning 
of the 26th December as low as 66° Fahr. 

Many of the savannahs which we crossed are covered with the 
fabrics of a species of termites : their nests are pyramidal and 
fantastic, and from five to ten feet high; they are formed of the 
ochreous clay of which the savannahs chiefly consist. The insects 
themselves do not appear to differ, excepting rather smaller, from 
those which build large nests on the trees, and which are known 
in the West India Islands by the name of wood-ants : here they 
are called by the Indians toukousiba. Another kind encrusted 
the trunks of trees from the base to the branches, giving them an 
appearance as if they were fringed. 

At the village of Pirarara we saw a hale and active man of the 
age of seventy, — a very rare occurrence : either owing to their wars, 
or excesses, or may be sickness, we had seen very few elderly 
men during the time we had passed among them. I had occa- 
sion to send a letter to the Portuguese fort San Joaquim, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, and this old man was the person who offered 
to go, and went. 

As we were obliged to wait here several days, we decided on an 
excursion to the mountain valley of the river Maou, or Mahou, in 
the Parima Mountains. 

Provided, therefore, with provisions for some days, we started 
with Indians as guides and carriers towards the mountains. The 
brook Pirarara, which has its source to the eastward of the village, 
Hows through the lake which, although it was now the dry season, 
was three or four miles in extent ; the brook takes then an eastern 
course, crosses the meridian of the lake a second time, and after 
having wound itself through the low savannah, joins the Maou 
about ten miles above the junction of that river with the Tokoto. 
During the rainy season, the lake extends itself from Pirarara to 
the mountains, as before mentioned, and this is the site of the 
celebrated Lake Amucu. 

Numerous flocks of ducks rose out of the rushes and flew 
around us in circles ; they were mostly of that kind called vicissL 
The species peculiar to these regions is uncommonly pretty in 
appearance, their feathers variously coloured, their bill short, eyes 
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black. The musk-duck (Anas moschatas) frequents likewise the 
lake in large flocks. 

We entered now dry savannahs. On our way we saw numerous 
cattle : black and red were the most prevailing colours. 

These herds of wild cattle appear to frequent only the savannahs 
south of the Parima Mountains in the vicinity of the rivers Maou, 
Tokoto, and chiefly Bianco, and are undoubtedly of Portuguese 
origin. Though the savannahs at Annay are connected with those 
of the Maou, they never descend so far north. 

We had to cross the Pirarara for the third time, and saw the 
mouth of the valley from whence the Maou issues at a few hours' 
walk before us, when I was so violently attacked by fever that, for 
the time, it became impossible for me to advance farther. We 
were then in an open savannah, without a tree to afford shelter ; 
the nearest cluster, which formed one of those spots called ' an 
island,' being several miles distant and out of our road. 

As soon as my attack would permit me, we set off to it. We 
had taken forcible possession of the abode of numerous birds 
which had selected this spot for their roosting place. What a 
noise when they returned in the evening and found us intruders ! 
Pigeons arrived from all quarters, and our Indians, ready with their 
bows and arrows, prevented many from seeking safety in a rapid 
retreat. 

The mountains of the Parima chain have by no means the im- 
posing character of those of the Conocon. They are seldom 
higher than from 1800 to 2000 feet, and often only 500 to 600 
feet. Many are bare of wood, overgrown with a short kind of 
grass, and covered with fragments of rock. As far as 1 could 
judge of their geological character, they rested on a granitic base, 
and boulders of the same nature covered their sides. Quartz by 
no means un frequently passes into the granite, and occasionally 
trappean rocks are met with. 

The Indians brought me specimens of red rocks, which they 
consider great curiosities ; and which, according to their account, 
they get five days' journey from Pirarara, at the western mountains 
of Parime. I consider it a cornelian. Rock crystals are likewise 
said to be found there. The commandant of Fort San Joaquim 
said that the Indians from the Upper Bianco had brought him at 
different times specimens of silver. 

A bare and rugged mountain was our guide to the Maou. When 
we approached it I found that it was covered with quartzose frag- 
ments, while large boulders of trappean origin gave it a rugged 
appearance. We followed the brook Samaria, a tributary of the 
Maou, to the north-east, being often obliged to climb over rocks, 
and to use the sides of the hills, to avoid the marshy ground. We 
passed one hill especially where confusion appeared to have se- 
lected her seat : thousands of rocks, from the size of an egg to 
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immense blocks, covered its side, and reminded me forcibly of the 
Hill St. Bernard's, in the island of Tortola; the rock itself had 
the same inineralogical character, and even trees and bushes which 
grow among those rocks at Tortola, I observed here, for the first 
time. We noticed the Bursera gummifera, or turpentine tree of 
the islands ; Croton balsamiferum, astroites, betulinum ; Mi- 
mosa nudiflora ; Randia aculeata; Cactus Royeni, trig onus ; 
Agave, fyc. fyc. I hoped to discover the JSxostemma Caribceum, 
which I have generally observed to grow in the company of the 
above in the Virgin Islands, but hoped in vain. 

A singular rock, called by the Macoosies Toupanaghae, from 
its resemblance to a hand, attracted our attention. It stood on the 
top of a mountain on our right side, was deeply furrowed, and had 
for its base a rock of larger size. The Indians, as is generally the 
case with phenomena of nature, make it the seat of a demon, and 
pass it under fear and trembling. 

The valley of the river Samaria extends east and west, affording 
a beautiful view of the western mountains. The Maou crosses 
the mouth of the valley from north to south. 

From this valley we passed to that of the Maou, our course 
being chiefly north. The mountains had here a slaty texture, show- 
ing sometimes veins of quartz ; their dip was low, the direction of 
strata south-west by west. 

Being at some distance from the river, which was bordered with 
trees, its view was still hid from us ; but we heard the noise of 
falling water, — a bed of rocks forming a rapid. On gaining sight 
of it I was surprised to see a large fine river before me, with 
black waters and a rapid current ; whence I conclude that its 
sources must be at least in the fourth parallel of latitude. 

We had entered a fine amphitheatre of mountains ; the small 
brook Maviesie occupied its eastern, the Maou its western side. 

Our Indians had shot a large rattlesnake, — this was the second 
in the course of the day: gorged with its prey, it was lying inactive 
under the trunk of an old tree when it was discovered, and killed 
with a poisoned arrow. The cups of its rattle were seven in number. 

We had encamped at the brook Maviesie, in a thicket of trees. 
Our Indians had told us of a large fall, which the Maou forms a 
day and a half farther north, and it was our intention to extend 
ourjourney so far ; but my travelling companion being taken un- 
well (the prelude to an intermitting fever), we thought it advisable 
to return to the village as soon as he was strong enough. The 
Corona of the Maou, as the fall was called, remained therefore 
unvisited, and, after a clay's rest, we broke up our encampment and 
returned. The Indians had set, previously, the savannahs on fire, 
and we found the path much more practicable, although the dust 
of the burnt grass, raised by the wind and our feet, gave us the 
appearance of coalheavers. 
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Next day there was to be a great Piwarrie feast in the village : 
extensive preparations were made for it — the trough filled, cassada 
bread baked, fish and game barbecued. The guests arrived on the 
day appointed, and the drinking commenced. It was, however, 
much more orderly conducted than the drinking match at the 
Warpeshanas. 

In the afternoon they danced ; the masters of ceremony, of 
whom there were two, were adorned with macaw feathers, and had 
in their hands two large pieces of bamboo, the cavities of which 
were filled with small pebbles, and the outside surrounded by 
cotton-hanging and feathers. They walked at the head of the 
dancing column, stamping at intervals with their bamboos on the 
ground, by which a rattling noise was caused, women and men 
accompanying the same by a monotonous song. 

They advanced and retreated from the Piwarrie-trough, and went 
round it stamping with their feet ; but as the hands and feet only 
were in motion, and their faces showed neither expression of enjoy- 
ment nor animation, they appeared to me more like automata than 
human beings. 

They continued their dance till two o'clock in the morning, 
varying the song, which guided their steps, only once or twice. 

We quitted Pirarara, and returned now towards Annay, and 
landed at the mouth of that brook on the loth January, after an 
absence of six weeks. All the effects which we had left at the 
settlement we found in the same state as we had left them. 

The difficulty of procuring water at our old residence at Annay, 
and our having been so sickly there during our former stay, and not 
less the tedious labour of having our effects carried across the sa- 
vannah, had made us resolve not to return to Annay, and to 
choose a hut at Currassawaak, Jacobus's old settlement, for our 
residence during the remainder of our stay in the Rupunoony. 

The entrance to our new domicile was disheartening enough : 
the house, which had been burnt down, and only partially rebuilt, 
was open to wind and weather in all directions., and it was with 
some difficulty that we found a tenable place. 



Third Report, dated George Town, April 1, 1836. 
Our safe return to the Lower Rupunoony, and entrance into the 
new domicile at Currassawaak, was not to be passed over without 
some celebration. A Piwarrie feast was resolved upon, but the 
settlement was in want of a large trough. All the chief men 
went therefore to the neighbouring wood, and proceeded to select 
a tree to cut it down, and to hollow it out — partly by the axe, and 
partly by fire. The appointed day approached, and the trough 
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was not yet ready ; and as the Piwarrie had to ferment for two 
days before it was to be used, a small coorial was substituted, and the 
whole settlement, men, women, and children, were seen occupied 
in chewing the burnt cassada bread, and preparing it for use. 
After having thus secured its fermenting in due measure and form, 
and the new trough having been completed on the morning the 
feast was to take place, the favourite drink was transferred from 
the coorial into the new harlova, or trough. I have already de- 
scribed the intemperance the Indian is guilty of at his drinking 
bouts ; and the scenes incident to the present were not far dif- 
ferent from those of the Warpeshanas and Macoosies. 

The chief had shot, during one of his excursions on the Ru- 
punoony, with an arrow provided with a spike poisoned by the 
woorali, a young female tapir, or mypourie (Sus rostratus, Tapir 
Americanus) ; and though the point of the arrow had only pene- 
trated the skin, and caused scarcely any loss of blood, it was suf- 
ficient to take away life. I was glad to have an opportunity of 
inspecting this animal, which hitherto I knew only from descrip- 
tion and drawings. It was, from the nose to the short tail, five 
feet long, and nearly three feet high ; in its shape it resembled 
most the hog, with the exception that in proportion it had much 
shorter legs ; on the fore feet it had four toes, and three behind ; 
from the forehead projects a bone, which is connected with the 
upper lip, forming with the nostrils a kind of proboscis not unlike 
that of the elephant : the tapir makes, in many respects, a similar 
use of it. The skin is very thick, and covered with short hair of 
a dusky grey colour; the ears are small and pointed. In the 
upper jaw I counted seven incisors on each side, four teeth in 
front, and two tusks ; in the under jaw six incisors, and one tusk 
on each side. The three kinds of teeth formed an uninter- 
rupted line. 

We found its meat uncommonly good, resembling beef; and 
as it had been shot the day before the Piwarrie feast, it was a most 
welcome gift to the assembled Indians. 

It had been my wish to see the tree which produces the Caska 
preciosa (of the Brazilians), or the amapaima (of the Indians). 
There were but few trees near Currassawaak, and those at a con- 
siderable distance. 

I resolved, however, to accompany the chief there, and follow- 
ing the course of the brook upwards in a western direction, we 
started on our expedition. It was a wild path, if path it could be 
called. We approached a thicket of wild bamboo (Nastus), and 
w T hile we were still a few yards from it, a large guana snake 
(Scytale Spec. ? perhaps Catenatus) came out of the brushwood 
and ran towards the brook ; it was shot by one of the attendants. 
Like the guana, it had a pouch under the throat ; the mouth was 
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protected by large plates ; the head covered with scales ; and the 
belly and tail with shields, — those on the belly being perfectly 
formed, while those on the tail were not entire; and there were four 
rows of small pointed scales, which terminated the tail. Its colour 
was yellow, with black spots in the form of a lozenge, its length 
about six feet and a half. On our approach, it coiled its tail, and 
raised its head to the height of three feet, with a gently trembling 
motion ; it then uncoiled itself, and repeated the same manoeuvre 
in the reverse manner, making its head the point of support, and 
vibrating its elevated tail : it was in the act of renewing this sin- 
gular feat when it was shot through the head. It was impossible 
to induce one of the Indians to carry the snake to our encamp- 
ment; they evinced the greatest honor at it; and if we are to be- 
lieve their accounts of frequent accidents, where human life is 
destroyed by their poisonous fangs, or where the individual sur- 
vived the venomous bite, that a life of misery was the consequence, 
we must not be astonished at the horror they display, even when 
their enemy is lifeless. 

Our wish to see the tree which produces the aromatic bark was 
not gratified. After we had searched for hours at the place where 
the tree was said to be, the Indians had to acknowledge that they 
could not find it. I was subsequently fortunate enough to procure 
at least the bark and leaves, though the tree was at the period in 
that state so uninteresting to botanists, bearing neither blossom nor 
fruit. The bark is highly aromatic, and is used by the Indians in 
dysentery, fluxes, and other similar diseases. I saw likewise the 
varnish tree, which possesses a milk, which, after being boiled to 
a consistency, is used to give to their cassada graters and other 
implements a gloss and more durability ; but in this instance I 
was not more fortunate than with the former. The tree was in its 
state of rest, and neither in blossom nor covered with fruit : it 
is from fifty to sixty feet high, its bark rather grey, and the leaves 
resemble most those of the amyris.* 

While we followed our different pursuits, dissension, caused by 
jealousy, had broken out amongst our Indian community, and it 
required all our chiefs tact to soothe the offended husband, and to 
prevent murder. 

The greatest proprietor of provision-grounds at the Currassa 
waak was an old Macoosie woman, who, in consequence of having 
lost her husband at the settlement, did not reside permanently at 
Currassawaak, but came only from time to time to convert the 
root of the cassada into bread, and to carry the other ripe produc- 
tions of her field to her present habitation at Annay. 

* I collected specimens of leaves, and of the bark from both trees ; and have 
sent them, with exception of the bark of the varnish-tree, lost at the Falls, to the 
Horticultural Society of London. 
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While we were encamped here, she came twice for that purpose, 
accompanied by her daughters, young women, and her grand-chil- 
dren. She commanded over the whole settlement ; every one ap- 
peared to be subservient to her, and, what was a riddle to us, the 
Caribbees even submitted to her orders. She possessed, likewise, 
a field planted with sugar-cane ; and as many months had elapsed 
since sugar had sweetened our coffee, we resolved to build an In- 
dian sugar-mill, and to buy from her the canes then on the field. 
By the mechanical skill of one of our party, we soon had a mill 
erected; and our Indians were busily employed in pressing out 
the juice of the cane, which was converted into syrup, and next 
morning's coffee was sweetened. Trifling as the circumstance 
may appear, it was to us a novelty, and we had only to regret that 
our canes gave out so soon ; nevertheless, we reserved a couple of 
bottles of syrup to carry with us whenever we were to depart from 
Currassawaak. 

Our Indians having procured themselves, during the period of 
the intercourse we had with them, all the necessaries they stood in 
need of, they relapsed into their old indolence : neither knives, 
nor combs, nor scissors — for which they would have sold their 
birthright when we first arrived — could now induce them to leave 
their hammocks. The neighbouring brook was full of fish ; never- 
theless they satisfied themselves with cassada bread and pepper water 
rather than give themselves the trouble to angle for fish. It need not 
be mentioned that our table was in consequence but poorly served ; 
and we had to depend entirely upon our success in fishing and 
hunting. We learned, however, from the old Macoosie woman a 
method of catching a number of fish without much trouble. The 
brook Currassawaak was on a low level, and we observed that she 
had her coorial drawn across the brook, and closed every opening 
still left, with rocks and dry branches. The place selected for 
that purpose was where the brook widened farther upwards. The 
fish, on their passage downwards, finding the communication 
stopped, attempted to jump over the impediment laid in their 
way, but failing, they fell into the coorial. We followed the same 
plan, and found, generally in the morning, from fifty to seventy 
fish of different sizes in our boat — which we had barbecued and 
salted, to serve in days of want. The low state of the brook, 
however, soon put an end to our fishing in this mode. 

Our departure from Currassawaak approached now daily ; in 
every hut were preparations made for it : a new life appeared to 
reign throughout the settlement ; every one appeared to rejoice in 
the idea of visiting George Town ; from morning to night cakes 
were baked out of the flour of the cassada, or the flour packed into 
baskets to last for the journey. To us the stay at Currassawaak 
became irksome ; legions of chigoes, and their next of kindred, 
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fleas, had taken possession of our hut, and the first plagued us to 
such a degree, that we really feared they would completely ruin our 
feet. Not satisfied with penetrating under the nails of our feet, they 
attacked likewise our hands, and buried themselves during night 
under the finger-nails : indeed we enjoyed but little rest. The 
scarcity of provisions was another reason why we hurried our de- 
parture. 

From numerous inquiries which we had made among the In- 
dians, we had to expect the rainy season in two moons. We 
thought, therefore, if we departed towards the end of February, 
we should be in George Town by the period the rains commenced. 
On the 20th of that month the wind became N.W., and was 
accompanied by distant thunder ; the appearance of the sky was 
changed, and it was covered with heavy clouds of a dark grey 
colour ; the thermometer was seldom more than 80 p Fahr. How- 
ever, there was no rain as yet, and the generality of our Indians 
maintained still that two moons would have to elapse before the 
rain set in; only an old Caribbee was of a different opinion. He 
told us that we might soon expect it, and gave us a reason for his 
opinion, that the young turtles were so far advanced towards per- 
fection that the rain might set in in the course of a week. He 
was correct in his conjecture, and we had only to regret that we 
did not consult him previously. Admirable provision of Nature, 
that had taught these animals to watch the seasons, and to deposit 
their eggs time enough to enable the sun to hatch them ! There 
are chiefly two species of turtle which frequent the Rupunoony and 
Upper Essequibo : the Emys tricarinata, called by the Indians 
casseepan ; and another species, perhaps of the same genus, which 
the Indians call tarakayba. There is a third species of fresh- 
water turtle, which, however, is scarce in the Rupunoony ; it is the 
Matamata, or Chelys fimbriata of authors; the latter is about two 
feet long, the nose terminates in a kind of proboscis, the feet are 
webbed, five toes before, and four behind, are armed with claws, 
and the short tail is rather rounded. 

The large head and the elongated nose give to this species quite 
a peculiar appearance ; its flesh is as delicate as that of the other 
fresh-water turtle. The eggs of the two first species are gathered 
by the Indians in large quantities in the months of February and 
March. They are different in form : those of the first are almost 
perfectly round, and the calcareous shell resembles parchment ; 
while those of the second, smaller in size, and of an oblong shape, 
might be taken for birds' eggs. The eggs of the tarakayba are 
more delicate than those of the casseepan ; they are deposited 
generally in holes, the number of eggs contained in them amount- 
ing to from sixteen to twenty. The Indians undertake large ex- 
peditions to the river Rewa, where they appear to be more nume- 
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rous than either in the Rupunoony or Essequibo. I witnessed the 
return of one of these expeditions ; the boats were loaded with 
eggs ; those collected during the last two days of their excursion 
were in a fresh state, the others barbecued. When barbecued 
they lose the albumen, and it is only the yelk which is rendered 
hard by this process ; they are by no means to be rejected when 
in that state. 

Several Indians in the neighbourhood purposed taking advan- 
tage of our departure for George Town, and requested that they 
might be allowed to travel in our company. 

The Indian always prefers to travel in large numbers ; his dread 
of evil spirits is so great, that he will subject himself to great in- 
convenience rather than travel alone. On the 26th of February 
we left, therefore, the mouth of the Currassawaak in eight boats, 
containing upwards of eighty persons. The weather had been 
unfavourable for the three days previous, and we set out under 
rain: as long as the rain does not descend in torrents, the Caribbee 
laughs at it, and increases his * paddling.' Should his riches 
amount to the possession of a shirt, on the approach of rain it is 
immediately pulled off and secured in a dry place, unless perhaps 
his wife is sitting shivering next to him, when it is surrendered to her 
to put over her head and shoulders. She does not make further use 
of it, and must consider the wearing of a shirt quite unnecessary, 
since I have never observed an Indian woman from the regions 
south of the confluence of the Rupunoony with the Essequibo wear 
that article of dress. 

It was my purpose to ascend the Essequibo for several days' 
journey from the point where it received the waters of the Rupu- 
noony. The Indians, with whom I had much intercourse, had told 
me frequently of a great cataract, which they said stopped all farther 
advance in boats. They had received those accounts from their 
fathers : ail my endeavours to find a person who had been there 
were in vain ; the greatest extent of their advance was the inlet 
Primoss, from whence a path led to the river Courantin, and 
which inlet is not more than two days' journey from the em- 
bouchure of the Rupunoony, where we arrived on the 27th of 
February. 

The junction of the Rupunoony with the Essequibo is in 3° 51 \' 
N. lat., and 58° 3' W. long., as deduced from my observations 
at Annay, and is almost in the same meridian with its sources, 
describing in its course a semicircle. Numerous inlets, or kira- 
haghs as they are called, and which are so stocked with fish as to 
form natural reservoirs of the finny tribe, are almost peculiar to it ; 
though the Essequibo has some also. What may have caused 
these inlets is not so evident : if they were in the direction of the 
current, it might be explained; but they are mostly against the 
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current, and the uninterrupted line of the river's banks prevents 
my supposing them to be old channels : the greatest probability 
is, that they have been formed during the inundations. They are 
at their mouth often wider than the river itself, and a stranger may 
easily suppose the inlet to be a continuation of the river, if the cur- 
rentless motion of the water did not undeceive him. 

The banks of the Rupunoony, with only a few exceptions, are as 
sterile as the adjacent savannahs; they consist of an ochrous clay, 
and it appears that even the annual inundations do not improve them. 

We formed at the confluence an encampment, where we left 
women, children, dogs, parrots, 8cc. ; indeed almost a menagerie. In 
the course ef the following day, the necessary preparations were 
made for our further advance, the most effective crew selected for 
the swiftest of our coorials, and we put only such articles on 
board as were indispensable. While thus occupied, a flock of 
trumpeters (Psophea crepitans) flew over the Essequibo; they 
must have had a far journey : three were unable to cross the river, 
and fell into the water. Two coorials went in chase of them im- 
mediately, and they were soon secured by the Indians : they are 
beautiful birds, but too well known to need farther description. 
The Indians call them Waracaba. We proceeded on our ascent of 
the Upper Essequibo on the 29th February, though the indica- 
tions of the weather were by no means favourable ; we became 
now well aware that the rainy season had set in ; the sky was con- 
stantly covered. The black waters of the Essequibo were, never- 
theless, a welcome sight : how much we did enjoy their freshness ! 
indeed we were persuaded that they were more wholesome than 
those of the white Rupunoony. The vegetation of its banks was 
more luxuriant ; the width of the river was upwards of 350 vards ; 
it took a much straighter course, and meandered by no means in 
such short turns as the Rupunoony. The river, tracing it upwards, 
had almost an easterly course, for eight miles, not far from the 
junction with its affluent, there was formerly (according to Indian 
testimony) a post on the Essequibo's left bank, to prevent the 
Caribbees from descending the river for the purpose of making, or 
dealing in, slaves : though it stopped their proceedings for a short 
while, they soon found a way to avoid the post, and selected for 
that purpose the path at the inlet Primoss ; the postholder was 
therefore recalled, and the buildings decayed. # 

* It is not generally known that the 1) itch had extended their posts so far south 
but several Indians assured me that they recollected their fathers had told them 
that such was the case, and adduced as further proof that Mahanarva's brother had 
taken away the canons and carried them to his settlement further south. We passed the 
site of that settlement next morning ; its former possessor appears likewise to have 
lwen more advanced in civilization than the generality of his tribe. lie had passed 
paiiof his life at the colony, and possessed himself there of the English and Creole 
languages. As his nephew Jacobus, or Thryee, assured us, one of the canons was 
still to be seen $ the others had sunk. 

VOL, VI. T 
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The streamlet Acajou is the outflow of an inlet of some extent 
which runs parallel with the river ; it is said to be inhabited by the 
crocodile of the Orinoco. Higher up we found the Essequibo 
impeded by rocks, apparently stratified, running N.VV. and S.E. : 
a Caribbee settlement, Musaro, was formerly here, but, like many 
others, its inhabitants had mostly died, and the rest removed. 

At the rock, called by the Indians Toumounae, or White Head, 
the river flowing from the south is turned abruptly west, which 
course it holds to its junction with the Rupunoony. Drenched 
with the almost incessant rain, we took up our night's quarters at 
the inlet Masaeta-yourou. The comforts we met there, with the 
rain descending the greatest part of the night, may be imagined ; 
our journey was commenced under no better auspices next morn- 
ing. We passed in the course of the day several abandoned 
settlements. The vegetation of these places being less dense, 
and a number of trumpet-trees (Cecropia peltata) announced 
generally their having been inhabited. The frequency of these 
abandoned places, formerly inhabited by Caribbees, prove how 
numerous their tribe must have been even at the close of the last 
century. A path led formerly from the mouth of the inlet Prirn- 
oss to the river Courantin. An Indian named Dabaero told us 
that his grandfather had been settled here. W 7 e found a lime-tree 
in bearing, and a number of cocoa-trees, hog-plums, &c, proved 
that its former possessor had^ unlike the Indian in general, planted 
and raised useful trees, which said much for his character. 

We reached next morning the island Pahumpo, where Ma- 
hanarva, who appears to have been of most migratory habits, 
likewise resided for some time. 

The Essequibo had received but few tributary streams lately ; 
we were, therefore, rather surprised when we observed on its left 
bank a river flowing into it from the south-west, the largest we 
had seen since we left the Rupunoony : our Indians were entirely 
unacquainted with its existence and its name. I called it, there- 
fore, Smyth's River, in honour of Major-General Sir James 
Carmichael Smyth, Bart., Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Guayana, who has taken great interest in advancing the present 
expedition. In the afternoon we arrived at a point where the 
river is narrowed on its right shore by a sand- bank, and on its left 
by rocks ; it was here not more than eighty yards wide, while a 
little above it widened again to its general breadth of about 300 
yards. The banks of the river had still the same luxuriant ap- 
pearance as the Lower Essequibo, so different from the dreary 
banks of the Rupununy, 

The mora-trees were in blossom, and the white flowers formed 
a pretty contrast with the dark green leaves ; the branching 
oubondi, or Mild cashew-tree, vied in height with the mora, and 
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numerous monkeys jumped from branch to branch, and, astonished 
at the uncommon visit, accompanied us for a considerable distance. 
Our Caribbees called this species arieghi, or yahrise; the male 
has straight long hair of a shining black, the head rather round, 
the forehead and part of the face and neck covered with short, 
yellowish hair, part of the front, the nose, and mouth black, the 
latter slightly bearded, hands black, nails claw-like, except the 
thumb. The female is different in colour, and her fur resembles 
that of the European hare ; her hands are likewise black, and 
covered with short yellowish hair, from under the eyes to the chin 
extends hair of a similar colour, but somewhat larger than those 
of the front and cheeks, the breast is nearly naked, and the oshyoides 
visible. They jumped with great agility from tree to tree, the 
female and sometimes the male carrying the young ones upon the 
back. The length of the body is sixteen inches, thatpf the tail 
sixteen to sixteen inches and a half, their height about ten and a 
half to eleven inches. In their general aspect they resemble the 
squirrel. 

On our further ascent of the river we observed rising ground, 
and the smaller rapids became more frequent; the river here made 
another sudden bend to the north-west almost at right angles to its 
former course, and its bend forms a wide basin. Numerous 
rocks obstructed its course, and towards the south we discovered 
a hill about 500 feet high, bearing then S. 18 W. ; opposite to 
an island a number of wedge-shaped rocks were peculiarly ranged, 
presenting their edges to the E.N.E. The river exhibited quite 
the appearance of its lower region, studded with small islands, 
consisting of a confused mass of rocks between which some soil 
had collected : the rock Guava, a species of capparis, and some 
grasses formed generally their vegetation. Between the rocks 
subjected to the flow of water grew the smaller weya, Lacis 
dichotoma (mihi), and we were not long among them before the 
Indians shot the first pacou. Every object reminded us of the 
lower falls, with which the present measured themselves in height 
and extent. The scenery around was highly romantic, and the 
cheering cry of our Indians while drawing the boats over them, gave 
an animation to it quite unknown in these uninhabited regions. 

The existence of these falls removed some of our doubts with 
regard to the larger fall. We were told by some of the Indians 
who had this information from Mahanarva, that we should have to 
pass a series of smaller falls before we reached the larger. By 
night, some of the fallen leaves on the ground appeared to be 
covered with a phosphoric light ; their number had considerably 
increased during the last night. I had never observed this phos- 
phorescence before, and I ascribed it to a cryptogamous plant 
called forth by the incessant rains. The ground about our tent 

t 2 
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Was quite illuminated ; not only leaves, but likewise smaller 
branches which lay on the ground, exhibited the whitish light. But 
this was not the only wonderful production of the rain ; the latter 
had loosened the tongues of all the frog-kind in the vicinity, and 
to judge from the variety of their cries,, the species were numerous. 
The cry of some resembled the bleating of calves, others, the 
chirping of birds, the call of the duck, and even the hoarse voice 
of man to a considerable degree; but the most remarkable among 
the strange crew was * the paddler,' whose quacking voice resembled 
so much the regular stroke of a paddle, that it deceived one of our 
party entirely, when he heard it for the first time at the Essequibo 
Post. For several mornings he told us that he had heard a boat 
passing. The post-holder was astonished that neither he nor his 
watchman should have heard it ; and the latter received a severe 
reprimand for neglect of duty. The frequency of boats passing, 
however, cleared up the mistake, and it proved to be i the paddler,' 
as we thenceforth called the frog. It lives on the land, and, as I 
am informed, is nearly the size of the rana paradoxa : it has long 
yellowish legs, a brown body, spotted with black; and its abode is 
generally an old tree, until the night invites him to his ramble, and 
exercise of vocal power. 

While we turned suddenly round a point next morning, we ob- 
served on the opposite shore, on some large rocks a jaguar (Fells 
onca), he was sitting on his hind legs like a dog, and looked calmly 
at our approach, until the foremost coorial was within the distance 
of about fifty feet, when he left slowly his seat, and retired to the 
woods : it was the first I had seen during my expedition. The 
rapids became more frequent, and the ascent fatiguing to our crew, 
Hillocks of the height of about 200 feet, wooded at their base, 
and grown over with grass above, surrounded the rapids as an am- 
phitheatre. They were mostly of a conical form, and showed on 
their sides, walls of granite of at least fifty to sixty feet perpen- 
dicular height. Two remarkable hillocks were at some distance 
from the river's right bank, and perhaps 500 feet high ; smaller 
hillocks stretched to the very edge of the water. While passing 
them, quite a peculiar cry resounded from the high trees ; it was 
almost startling, and arose from a species of monkey, which the 
Indians called 4 quatta, 5 and which is related to the howlers. 

We breakfasted on an island almost covered with the corrd-va 
palm ; I admired again its beauty : in its leaves and general ap- 
pearance resembling the cocoa-nut-tree, which it surpasses in its 
growth and mighty pinions, to which the beautiful formed leaves 
might be compared. One was in fruit, and as there were so many, 
I did not hesitate to have it cut down, 'in -'.order to procure some: 
they are not eatable, but they may serve to establish its scientific 
name, if the species has been described before. 1 found, like- 
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wise, two or three specimens of the * oubatee ' of the Warpeshanas, 
a proof that this species of palm does not confine itself to the 
higher regions. 

On the evening of the 4th March, we bivouacked within a 
mile of the great cataract. Dabaero, who was the only Indian, not 
only of our crew, but of the whole neighbourhood of Annay, 
who pretended to have visited it in his boyhood, and to whom we 
had put a thousand questions with regard to its distance and si- 
tuation, became at last quite confused ; and, even now, when it 
was evident that some great fall was before us, he was not certain 
whether it really was the place we were in search of. Shortly 
after our landing, and having our temporary huts erected, a 
severe thunder-storm commenced, and the rain, which set in with 
it, continued the whole night. 

The river contracted considerably : the hills approached each 
other from both sides, and the indentations of the opposite shores 
were so exactly matched, that the channel appeared to have been 
the work of art. The weather, as if to reward us for the sufferings 
it had caused us during the last few days, cleared partly up ; the 
mist hovering still around the tops of the hills, and the sun ventur- 
ing a few stray beams through the dark clouds, cast a varied light 
over the landscape, which rendered it still more picturesque. 

A quarter of an hour's paddling, on the morning of the 5th of 
March, and the great cataract of the Essequibo, was before us. 
Numerous conical hills of granitic structure, and about 300 feet 
in height, covered with luxuriant verdure, narrow the river to within 
iifty )ards, where the whole body of water dashes dovyn a precipice 
of fourteen feet, then foams over a rugged bed of rocks for about 
twenty yards, and again precipitates itself, ten feet, to the basiu 
below, — the rich vegetation luxuriating in all the fertility of a 
tropical clime, — the masses of granite projecting into the river, and 
hemming it in to its narrow limits ; and the foaming waters in the 
background bearing away everything opposed to its progress, com- 
bined to form the most beautiful and picturesque scene we had 
witnessed during the course of our expedition. 

As all the Indians of our party agreed in declaring that no 
white men had ever before reached this fall, and as from every 
inquiry I made, 1 could obtain no native name for it, I considered 
myself justified in naming it -.King William's Cataract, in honour 
of his Majesty, the patron of the Royal Geographical Society; 
and accordingly we went through all the established forms of 
naming it, much to the surprise and amusement of our Indians. 

The chain of hills through which the Essequibo here forces its 
passage, appears to be a continuation of the Taripona Range 
from the westward ; it does not exceed 500 feet. 

We ventured with our canoe as near to the fall as we could with 
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safety, then climbed the rocks at the lower fall, putting to flight 
some thousands of swallows (Hirundo melba probably, with a 
white ring about its neck). We afterwards scrambled with some 
difficulty up the rocks by the side of the upper fall, whence, 
looking to the southward, we saw the river flowing from the south- 
west, still contracted within its narrow limits, and forming a series 
of rapids. The water was now only a foot above its lowest level ; 
yet it was not possible, provided as we were, to drag even the 
lightest coorial over the fall. The projecting masses of rock could 
not be reached to obtain a footing for the Indians. 

The only way to continue the ascent of the Essequibo would 
be to form an encampment on the eastern bank, and construct a 
path over the hills, and thus transport the baggage, &c, to the 
upper stream ; but this the rainy season forbade, even if our health 
and strength had permitted our further progress. We were obliged 
then to be satisfied with the information we could glean from the 
Indians of the river's course. They stated that the stream from 
its source was but small, till the waters spread out into a large 
lake ; but, on issuing from this lake, the river was of some con- 
siderable width, which it maintains till it reaches the cataract. The 
grandfather of our chief, Jacobus, had been settled near the outlet 
of this lake : and Mahanarva, the last Cacique of the Indians, is 
said to have dwelt near it. Marvellous stories also were told of 
the lake, as the abode of an evil spirit in the form of a serpent, 
&c. &c. Having accomplished all that we had in our power to 
do, we buried a bottle recording the date of our visit, &c, and 
bent our course down the stream. 

Halted for the night at one mile N. £8° E. of the fall, where a 
satisfactory meridian altitude of Canopus gave me 3° 14^' N. as 
the latitude of the cataract, and 57° 43' longitude W. of Green- 
wich, deduced from my lunar distances at Annay. Before the 
moon rose the rain descended in torrents, and prevented my ob- 
taining sights for longitude here. 

March 7.- — Continued heavy rain — descended the river rapidly till 
we reached the lesser falls, seven miles to the north of the cataract. 
As our Indians could give us no name for them, I ventured to call 
them after Sir George Murray, who was president of the Geo- 
graphical Society when this expedition was planned. A few miles 
further, and we again reached the mouth of Smyth's River. 

In consequence of the rain, the river had risen considerably. 
While ascending, we breakfasted at a place where a ledge of rocks, 
connected with the shore, stretched for a considerable distance 
into the river, we proposed making a similar use of it on our re- 
turn, but found the rocks covered with water : upon a moderate 
estimate it must have risen nine inches in seventy-two hours. The 
increased current also had commenced to undermine the banks. 
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Within a hundred yards of us we saw a tree tottering, and im- 
mediately afterwards it fell with a tremendous crash into the river; 
all the minor branches broke into pieces as soon as the tree 
touched the surface of the water, and were immediately swept 
away by the current. 

We encamped this night at the inlet Primoss, in order to examine 
the path which was said to lead to the rivers Demerara and Cou- 
rantin. The path was grown over by woods, and scarcely a 
vestige of it to be discovered : and after we had wandered about 
for several hours, we arrived at a swamp of briars and prickly palm. 
Our guides now acknowledged themselves to be at fault, and the 
rain still descending in torrents, we gladly traced our way back 
to the encampment. 

The Indians had walked that path in their youth, when it was 
much frequented by the tribes then inhabiting the banks of both 
rivers. This intercourse had ceased gradually, and stopped entirely 
when the Caribbees between the Rupunoony and the cataract of 
the Essequibo had most of them died, and the rest removed. We 
did not make any further attempt; the most unfavourable weather, 
and the inefficiency of the crew, who, like ourselves, suffered from 
swelling of the feet, made every pedestrian tour precarious. 

1 understood from Dabaero, a Caribbee, and the veteran of 
our Indians, that, from the inlet, it is a day's walk (about fifteen 
miles), to the brook Tokoutou, on the banks of which the tra- 
velling parties formerly took their night-quarters, and reached, 
next morning, after three hours walk, the Demerara River, which 
is only a few yards wide, where the path formerly crossed it; and 
which, according to his information, has its sources in a cluster of 
wallaba bushes (Panzera and Dimorpha), about twelve miles to 
the southward. From this point the Indians pursued their way, 
and reached the Courantin generally on the third day. 

While penetrating through the woods in search of the path, we 
saw numerous cocoa- trees (Theobroma cacoa) loaded with fruit in 
all stages ; they even extended more than a mile from the river's 
bank, and though they were overshaded by larger trees, they had 
reached, nevertheless, a height of from thirty to forty feet ; and 
the luxuriant growth, and numerous fruit, proved that the plant was 
satisfied with the soil. It is not to be doubted that the trees were 
originally planted by the Indians ; but from their number, and 
distance from the river, I judged that they were propagated by 
animals. When the fruit has reached its maturity, it falls to the 
ground, and is eagerly sought by the peccary, or bush-hog (Dico- 
tyles). The forest-trees consisted chiefly of crab- wood (Aublet's 
Carapa gaianensis), the fruit of which covered the ground. The 
Indians press an oil out of the nut, which burns very well, but it 
is generally used for anointing the hair. The Indian women, so 
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famed for the beauty of their hair, and its peculiar gloss, make 
constant use of it: when setting out on a journey, a gourd filled 
with crab oil is sure to form part of the baggage. 

They have found means at the colony to deprive it of its peculiar 
smell, and it is now to be found on the toilette of many a fair 
Creole, or European. In our progress through the woods, we 
found a remarkable tree, called by the Caribbees, mussara : its 
base like the mora and silk-cotton tree, had not only excrescences, 
but the whole tree (five to six feet in diameter), and perhaps fifty 
feet high before it divided in branches, was entirely fluted, as if 
it consisted of the trunks of numerous more slender trees. A 
passion-flower which slung itself around it attracted my attention; 
its ligneous stem was, at the base, twice the thickness of a man's 
arm, and its beautiful flowers, outside scarlet, and inside dark 
blue, were arranged in clusters, and grew out of the stem, but a 
short distance from the ground. Within twenty feet of its roots 
there were no leaves, and being unable to climb the tree in con- 
sequence of my swollen feet, I was prevented examining them 
nearer ; they were, however, ovate, appeared to be rough, and re- 
sembled most those of passiflora quadrangularis ; also green-heart, 
one of the finest timber trees ; the costly letter wood, the bourra- 
courra of the Indians ; and the houcouya, or iron-wood, are all 
found here. 

We returned now to our encampment at the mouth of the Iiu~ 
punoony, where we found everything in good order ; and after we 
had embarked our baggage, we left the Rupunoony on the 9th of 
March on our final departure to the coast. A few hours after- 
wards we met a numerous party of Accaways in seven coorials and 
woodskins ; their cassada crop being exhausted at home, it was 
their purpose to pay a long visit to the M acoosies of the Parima 
Mountains, until such time as they thought their cassada fields 
would be fit for crop. They had their boats loaded with sugar- 
cane, fish, and game ; but they had neither a morsel of cassada 
bread, nor a yarn, nor a sweet potato. We had plenty of the 
first, and being in want of fish and game, we bartered for the 
latter, giving in exchange bread, knives, and hooks. 

We visited the abandoned Caribbee settlement Mourre-mourre- 
patee, famed on the high-road of the Essequibo for the large 
quantity of sugar-canes which grow there, it might be said, almost 
wild. The settlement belonged formerly to our friend Jacobus, 
and, as he told us, his stay there was only for two years, being so 
unfortunate as to lose several of his people by sickness ; and though 
more civilized than the rest, lie could not divest himself of the 
superstitions of his tribe, which were planted in him from child- 
hood ; he left it, therefore, when the new settlement was just about 
to become productive. The sugar-cane had grown up without cul- 
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tivation, and, though many years had elapsed., we found it of a 
size equal to any in the colony, and particularly sweet ; the spare 
places of our coorials were soon loaded with it. We found that 
the Accaways which we met the previous morning had been en- 
camped here for several days: a newly-dug grave under a shed 
told us that they had left one of their number in the place. 

Many of the Indian tribes, but chiefly the Caribbces, Macoosies, 
and Accaways have the custom of burying their dead either in 
the hut where they lived, or, if a case o^ death should happen 
during a journey, a shed covered with palm-leaves is built over 
the grave,, to prevent the weather from incommoding the person 
who rests beneath. 

We passed Achra-moucra, the place of those piles of granitic 
rocks on which, in our ascent, we looked with admiration, mixed 
with awe. In consequence of our visit to Mourre-mourre-patee, 
our captain chose a different way, with the intention of gaining 
the common channel by one of the passages formed between two 
islands. We found, to our regret, that one of those giants of the 
forest, a mora- tree, had lately fallen across the passage, and made 
every further advance in that direction impossible. It would have 
taken us half a day to return by the way we came, until we met 
the navigable channel ; our captain resolved, therefore, to force 
a passage through unfrequented channels, — an undertaking most 
laborious, and threatening destruction to our coorials at once. We 
travelled thus more than three to four miles between numerous 
dykes of rocks, and islands* of every form and shape, the current 
being divided by them into numberless rapids. Many of the rocks 
were covered with lichen, parasitic plants, and a coarse grass ; some 
of them exhibited even bushes, or a balsam-tree (Clusia sp.), 
covered with its beautiful wax-like flowers. We arrived at the 
fall of Ouropocary on the 1 1th of March; here we had again to 
unload our boats, and to carry the luggage across the small 
island, on which we observed the remarkable rock resembling 
Gothic spires, described on our ascent. All the boats reached 
safely the foot of the falls, but there were moments of deep 
anxiety, while standing ashore, from the moment I saw the boat 
swept forward by the upper current until it had reached the foot 
of the falls, winding itself through the sinuosities of the rapids, 
and avoiding the dangers which pointed rocks opposed from both 
sides. 

We observed some mountains on the eastern shore of the river, 
which have received their name from a rivulet that flows at their 
foot, and which is of such a blackness that the Indians have 
named it Siroppa Creek, resembling the syrup of sugar in colour, 
but not in sweetness. The Indian is never at a loss for an appro- 
priate name ; it is likely that they only became acquainted with 
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that rivulet after the first settlers had arrived and cultivated the 
sugar-cane. They saw the syrup,, and rinding that the sluggish 
waters of the brook had the same colour, they attached a vowel to 
the foreign word and Indianized it. 

Several of our utensils, new to them, were thus named; the 
frying-pan, a useful article in order to bake cakes of the pouroumoh 
or cassada flour, reminding them in its form of the Sting-ray, re- 
ceived its name Ceepari. 

The contrary accounts which I had heard of the river Bourre- 
Bourre, an affluent of the Siparoony, made me resolve to ascend 
the latter until I met the mouth of its tributary. 

The weather became worse daily, the thermometer stood gene- 
rally at sun-rise at 72° Fahr., and seldom reached 80° during the 
warmest part of the day : the rain fell in torrents. Our situation 
was rendered most unpleasant. Wet to the skin, we had no sun 
to dry our clothes ; it was worse with regard to our night quarters ; 
our curtains having sundry openings, did not keep the rain out ; 
and the huts which our Indians built and covered with palm-leaves, 
stood very well a moderate shower, but not a tropical torrent; and, 
in spite of fires which we kindled under our hammocks, we were 
not able to warm ourselves, and we passed frequently the greater 
part of the night by walking up and down. The river swelled 
daily, and by the time we reached the Siparoony, it grew from 
eight to nine inches every day. In consequence of its fullness 
our Indians failed in catching fish, and the rain preventing them 
from hunting, we had to live solely upon cassada bread from the 
time we passed the falls of Rappoo to our arrival among the 
coloured people of the Essequibo. 

We left the greater part of our crew at the mouth of the Sipa- 
roony, and as the day was not yet far advanced, we took one of 
the smaller coorials in order to reach the Bourre-Bourre. The 
waters of that river have a reddish colour; its banks are skirted by 
high trees, among which we distinguished the timber wallaba 
(Dimorpha sp.) in large numbers ; the soil appeared more 
fertile than even that of the Essequibo. The same granitic dyke 
which crosses the latter river at Ouropocaro impedes likewise the 
Siparoony, within a few miles of its mouth. We found them 
very difficult to ascend, and had to cut a channel through the 
bushes which overhung the river, which was full to overflowing. 
After an hour's hard work, the rain descending in torrents all the 
time, we reached the head of the fall. 

The solitude which prevailed here caused almost an oppressive 
feeling; the narrowness of the river, which was only 150 yards 
wide at its union, had become much narrower ; the dense foliage 
of the trees and bushes which skirted its banks, and a temporary 
calm after the severe shower, all united to make us fancy 
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nature was asleep : the tap of the woodpecker, resounding like the 
heavy fall of the axe through the woods, was really a relief, and 
gave new matter to conversation between my companion and 
myself; indeed it is astonishing what a loud sound the larger 
species (Picus multicolor} produces ; one would think it impos- 
sible that it could come from a bird. The bird itself is elegant 
in appearance, the dark colours of its body contrast strongly with 
the orange of its head and neck. We reached the mouth of the 
Bourre-Bourre next morning. The two rivers appear here of 
equal width and of similar colour ; the Siparoony coming from the 
west, the Bourre-Bourre from the south-south-west; their width 
amounting to about seventy yards. Not far from their union they 
emerge from a chain of mountains, and, to judge from the infor- 
mation I was able to collect at Annay and Pirarara, they have 
their sources at the western angle of the Pacarayma, or Parima 
Mountains ; we followed the Bourre-Bourre for some distance, 
but as there were rapids before us, which we did not wish to as- 
cend, we returned towards our encampment. 

The acuteness of the Indians in discovering the guana (Iguana 
delicatissima), though hid partly among the thick foliage of the 
bushes, is really surprising. While following the course of the 
river the current carried us often with the greatest swiftness, never- 
theless, our Caribbees discovered the poor guana while feeding on 
the leaves of a favourite tree, a species of mimosa, or lurking for 
insects. The discovery of a gold mine could not have caused more 
joy to our crew ; the bow-string was quickly fastened, and the 
arrow, properly directed, seldom missed its aim ; but it often hap- 
pened that the animal, with the arrow fixed in its body, dropped 
into the water and sunk before the Indian had time to jump over- 
board, and with it the hope of a delicate morsel and the arrow 
besides were lost. This guana-hunting took up a good deal of time, 
and I had given strict orders that none but the hunting-boat should 
stop for the purpose of shooting them ; however, our scarcity 
made me repeal my former order, unfortunately without the desired 
effect. The guanas appeared to be in league with the finny tribe ; 
all our endeavours to procure either the one or the other were in 
vain. 

The following evening we observed some moving objects on a 
sandy beach at a good distance from us ; every one in the boat 
was of opinion that they were men, and, from their being dressed 
in white, we concluded that they were coloured people from the 
Essequibo on a fishing expedition. 

The Accaways, which the reader will recollect we met not far 
from the mouth of the Rupunoony, had told us of an epidemic 
disease which had broken out in the colony, and was said to have 
committed great ravages among whites, coloured, and Indians ; 
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we were, therefore, doubly anxious for news. Our crew seemed 
to understand our feeling, and with redoubled swiftness resounded 
the stroke of the paddle. We approached the beach, but who 
can depict our disappointment when, in lieu of human creatures, 
we found three jabirus (Mycteria Americanus) pacing leisurely 
up and down! The disappointment was too severe to be laughed 
at : besides the information which we were so anxious to receive, 
we flattered ourselves that we should be able to procure some 
provisions from the new-comers. The jabirus might have dis- 
covered our half-starving faces and our sinister intentions on their 
lives ; they took to their wings before we came within gun-shot, 
and thus another disappointment was added to the former. This 
large bird, which is often six feet high, resembles our stork, but 
its bill is bent upwards. We saw them in numerous flocks on the 
savannahs near the Parima Mountains, and met them in threes 
and fours on the sandy beaches of the Rupunoony and Essequibo. 
Their measured step and upright bearing had frequently amused 
my military companion, who. was forcibly reminded of the parade, 
so that he could not refrain, while passing the beach, from giving 
to these feathered recruits the word of command, and they ever 
afterwards, among ourselves, went by the name of his recruits. 

We met next day two woodskins* with Macoosie Indians on 
their return from a visit to Berbice. They had left the Deme- 
rary River the previous day, and passed one night on the route, 
from which we may calculate that that river is about twenty 
miles from the Essequibo, where the path meets the latter river 
opposite the Commoutie Mountains. On their descent they hide 
their craft at that point, and walk to one of the Indian settlements 
on the Demerary River, and thence to the Berbice, which they 
reach in three or four days from the time they leave the Essequibo. 

We passed next day the Twasinkie Mountains, and by means 
of a lateral channel avoided its large cataract Encourite, or Cu- 
maka-toto, where we lost our letters, newspapers, and provisions. 

In order to avoid a dangerous fall, called by the Caribbecs 
jApou-coyahan, Jacobus chose one of the by-ways which the 
numerous islands afforded. We soon observed that our leader 
was a stranger to it, we nevertheless continued, as we judged from 
the strong current that there must be an outflow : we saw some 
rapids before us, but as the water did not present any dangerous 
appearance, we put the cooiial in the current, and with the rapidity 
of lightning we were carried towards the descent, which, to our 
greatest surprise, we discovered, now too late, to be at least six 
feet perpendicular. There was no retreat, nothing could have 



* Woodskins is the literal translation of the Indian name for a small canoe made 
entirely of the bark of a tree. 
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stopped the boat, and the next moment would decide our fate ; 
the silence of the grave reigned now in our coorial ; the few orders 
necessary in such a case had been given by Jacobus in a decisive 
manner, and upon the Ruler above depended the rest. We arrived 
at the brink ; carried forward with still redoubled impulse, she 
took the fall, and skipping over the void, buried her bow in the 
surge at its foot, and rising above the foaming waters, she obeyed 
again the steady hand of the helmsman ; a simultaneous burst of 
joy arose from the crew of our coorial. The other craft of which 
our squadron was composed did not think it expedient to follow 
the commodore, and thus we were separated for the day. 

Among the Indians who requested to travel in our company 
when we left Currassawaak was James, the chief of the Macoosie 
settlements at Warapoota. Scarcity of provisions, and still more 
the dreaded revenge of a tribe of Accaways to whom he had given 
provocation, induced him to make a trip to the ' Macoosie coun- 
try/ as the district about the Parima Mountains is generally called. 
He returned now with his wife and followers in a large canoe and 
a coorial. While we ascended the Essequibo and Siparoony he 
had slowly proceeded, and on our arrival at the first settlement 
above Warapoota we met with him, he having arrived the day 
previously. The rain prevented our proceeding after mid-day, 
we were, therefore, glad to have an excuse for stopping, the more 
so as the Indian hut promised us shelter against the pelting rain 
and a few hours' sound sleep : how the latter was effected remains 
a riddle to me ; the combined crews of ' Macoosie James ' and 
our coorials amounted to upwards of iifty men, and a numerous 
pack of quarrelling dogs, and screeching parrots ; then came the 
cudgel of the enraged Indian distributing merciless blows on the 
poor brutes, who howling rled for shelter to the adjacent woods. 

We parted next morning from ' Macoosie James/ who was to 
return to his settlement at Warapoota, 

The rapids of that name were safely passed, and directing the 
other canoes to proceed, my companion and I went to the foot 
of the large fall which we had avoided by a lateral channel. It 
is not only Aimed for its own grandeur, but likewise for a number 
of figures which the Indians have cut into the rocks that form a 
small island at its foot. The rocks which bear inscriptions are 
very numerous ; these rude figures resemble those which I had 
seen in St. John's, one of the Virgin Isles, which doubtless are 
the work of the Caribs, who formerly inhabited that island. We 
had looked in vain for inscriptions which, according to Humboldt, 
Hortsmau had discovered on the banks of the Rupunoony, and I 
was therefore happy to see those just alluded to. I was most 
anxious to carry part of one of the rocks which bore inscriptions 
with me, but, weakened as I was by fe\er, the blows of a large 
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axe were not sufficient to break the hard rock,* and neither threats 
nor promises could induce any of our Indians to strike a blow 
against these monuments of their ancestors' skill and superiority. 
They ascribe them to the Great Spirit, and their existence was 
known to all the tribes we met with. The greatest uneasiness 
was depicted upon the faces of our poor crew ; in the very abode 
of the spirits, they momentarily expected to see fire descend to 
punish our temerity. As we could not succeed in breaking one 
of the rocks, I was obliged to satisfy myself with taking an accu- 
rate drawing of the most remarkable ones. 

We were rather surprised, in looking back,, to observe that 
* Macoosie James ' was following us: he had expressly told us 
that he did not intend to proceed to town directly ; but the mys- 
tery was soon cleared up. On arriving at his settlement he was told 
by an old Indian woman, whom he had left at the place, that, during 
his absence, a strong party of Accaways had been at Warapoota 
in search of him, and being disappointed in meeting him, they 
had proceeded to Demerary River, to take revenge on the Arra- 
waak chief Simon, who, some years ago, fell with his followers 
upon one of their parties encamped peacefully on the Essequibo, 
and slew seven of their number. Macoosie James reasoned, there- 
fore, that they would probably return, and considered it advisable 
to hasten his departure. 

He kept close behind us as long as we had to pass the different 
paths which communicate with Demerary River, and only after 
we were among the series of the first rapids he slackened his 
exertions, and remained behind us. 

The Potaro, or Black River, gives to the Essequibo its dark 
colour again, which thus undergoes four changes. At King- 
William's Cataract it has a dark brownish tint, which becomes 
lighter after having received the white waters of the Rupunoony ; 
further north it is tinted by the red waters of the Siparoony ; yet 
further north the Potaro restores it to its first tint, which it pre- 
serves till the junction of the Mazaroony and Cuyuny, where it 
has again the colour of the water north of the Rupunoony. The 
changes are remarkable. 

We flattered ourselves that after we have passed the Arissaro 
Mountains, the weather might become a little more favourable, as 
it is well known that mountains in general, but chiefly wooded 
mountains, attract the clouds charged with rain ; but we were 
greatly disappointed ; the quantity of rain which fell daily was 
more than I ever had experienced in a similar time. We were 
obliged to encamp at noon, at the foot of the Arissaro : the rain 

* It is truly to be wished that no one may be more successful, and that no 
civilized band may ever again be raised to deface these monuments of the ' untutored 
Indian.* — Ed. 
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fell in torrents, and in order to keep us warm we made several 
fires under and in the neighbourhood of our hammocks. The 
thermometer stood in the afternoon at three o'clock 72°, and our 
breath became plainly visible when we conversed with each other. 
An awful crash awoke me out of my first sleep, the sound of 
many voices, and the cries of a child startled me. A tree had 
fallen in the midst of our encampment ; providentially only the 
outer branches had struck the hut ; the shock was, however, strong 
enough to throw it down. Had the tree turned a yard more 
aside, the inmates of the hut could scarcely have escaped destruc- 
tion. We passed next morning the mouth of the streamlet 
Moucou-Moucou, one of the most frequented thoroughfares be- 
tween the Essequibo and Demerary. By following the course of 
the Essequibo, the Indian on his way to town is obliged to pass 
the coast, and though not afraid of shooting the falls and rapids of 
the inland rivers, more dangerous than the surge of the sea along 
shore, the novelty of this navigation has something frightful for 
him ; he prefers, therefore, leaving his canoe on the banks of the 
Essequibo, and crossing over on foot to the Demerary River. 
The Moucou-Moucou comes from an eastern direction, it is, 
therefore, soon abandoned, the path then leading through dense 
woods. After penetrating for ten or twelve miles it divides in 
three branches, the highest of which leads to Piawatanni, the 
second to the Post-Seba, and the third to a settlement further 
north ; the journey is generally performed in one day and a half, 
and, the ground being perfectly level, this portage may hereafter 
be of great advantage. A few miles south of the Moucou- 
Moucou is the rivulet Cortuaharo, from whence a path leads 
likewise to Demerary River. 

The distance between the rivers is scarcely more than eighteen 
or twenty miles, and a connecting canal might be easily con- 
structed. 

The weather was still wet when we started in the morning ; in 
the afternoon our large coorial was the only one in sight ; this did 
not alarm us ; they might have chosen another channel, or their 
zeal to keep up with us might have relaxed ; for the first time since 
the commencement of our expedition, we passed one night sepa- 
rated from the others. Our huts were situated on the foot of 
Etabally Full, the descent of which was much easier than I ex- 
pected. We fired several times in the course of the evening, 
and likewise in the morning before we started, and as our signals 
remained unanswered, we concluded that the boats might have 
preceded us. The fall of Taminett, or Arisaro, was before us; 
we did not find it difficult to ascend it ; what was, therefore, our 
astonishment, when the river, as far as our eyes could range, pre- 
sented one foaming mass ; torrent contending with torrent, foam- 
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ing eddies and whirlpools! Our helmsman, in consequence of the 
success with which he had brought the coorial so far, became 
daring, and before we were aware what he was about, we were 
already in the midst of the rapid, and the waves, as if incensed at 
our temerity, dashed violently against the boat, and the next 
moment one of them, more forward than the others, rose to a 
considerable height, curled its head, and striking the bow, almost 
filled the boat, and nearly sunk it. Jacobus received many re- 
proaches for his foolhardiness, not only from those whose lives he 
had risked, but likewise from the coloured people on the Esse* 
quibo, who thought we were jesting when we told them that we 
had descended Taminett. On the morning of the 18th of March 
we passed the last rapid, and approached now the habitations of 
civilized persons. 

How grateful were my feelings towards the Almighty, who 
brought us safely through dangers of a manifold nature, and * led 
us forth by the right way, that we might go to the city of habi- 
tation V 

We landed at Mr. Bradford's ; his house, at a projecting point 
of the river, commands a fine view of those numerous inlets and 
rocks which fill the river, and give the firsl indication, while as- 
cending, that the rapids are not far distant. I threw many an 
anxious glance in that direction, to discover the missing boats, but 
in vain. We proceeded to Hipya, where, on our ascent, we 
passed a night in the* unfinished * house of prayer.' The settle- 
ment consists of coloured people and Indians; the children of 
which are not only instructed in religion, but likewise receive the 
first rudiments of reading. 

One of the missionaries from Barteka-Point performs divine 
service here two or three times a month. The house of prayer to 
which the neatly-executed hut was dedicated, formed of posts from 
the neighbouring wood, and covered with the leaves of the trooly 
and other palms, afforded us again shelter, and every hope of a 
night's comfortable rest. How we luxuriated in the idea of enjoy- 
ing sleep, undisturbed by rain and wind ! The wish to await the 
missing boats, and the weather made us stop as early as eleven 
o'clock ; and we had thus an opportunity to dry our hammocks 
and clothes by large fires, which the kindness of the inhabitants 
had kindled for us. We were less fortunate in procuring pro- 
visions; indeed, it appeared that the settlement was also in want. 
The rain prevented the men from fishing or hunting; and though 
many of them had still the cassada-root in plenty in their fields, it 
was difficult to get the roots to their huts, as the way to the field 
was overflowed. 

We had comforted ourselves while on the cassada diet with the 
idea, that, ere long, we should have the power of choosing of what 
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our meals should consist, and we pictured to our imagination. a 
choice of delicacies. Vain hopes indeed ! Not even the neces- 
saries of life were to be procured, and some fresh cassada bread 
in lieu of our hard old stock, now several weeks old, was the only 
change on our breakfast table ; but, in the afternoon, some kind 
person sent us part of a deer to the settlement, which, prepared 
for dinner, Mas \ery grateful. 

In the course of the afternoon the missing boats arrived, with 
the exception of one which was quite new, and for the first time 
on the Essequibo. It had been put under the guidance of Her- 
manns, a Caribbee : and as it had passed our hunting boat in the 
morning early, its non-appearance created uneasiness. Hermanus 
was, however, known to be steady, and well acquainted with the 
channels and cataracts ; we concluded therefore that he had pre- 
ceded us to the post. The coorial contained eleven Indians, men, 
women and children, part of my collections of Indian curiosities, 
the whole of my geological collections, the barks of several re- 
markable trees, gums, and divers seeds. 

How did we hail the appearance of the post which, during 
our absence in the interior, had been removed to Ampa ! We had 
been the whole morning in a state of excitement : the people who 
inhabited the western bank of the river left their huts, and stood in 
groups on the shore waving their hats and handkerchiefs. Though 
we were perfect strangers to them, and they to us,, our expedition 
had excited their interest ; and the weak state in which our coloured 
crew left us at An nay, had made them fear that we had fallen vic- 
tims to disease. The former coxswains of the two coorials, the 
* Maconochie' and the ' Bentham,' showed so much delight at 
seeing us again, that we must have been hard-hearted indeed if it 
had not touched us. The post-holder, Mr. Richardson, and his 
family, received us with every demonstration of kindness and hos- 
pitality ; and the only damp thrown over our joy was the uncer- 
tainty of the fate of Hermanus and his crew. That day and the 
next elapsed: boats had been sent in different directions, as we had 
been informed that a coorial with Indians had been seen passing. 
Their return without further information caused wailing indeed 
among the relations of those who were missed ; every one gave 
them up for lost. A boat was at last espied on the third day ; it 
approached the post ; and the relief it afforded us, when we recog- 
nized the crew of the missing coorial, I need not describe. They 
were not in their own craft, but in that of Macoosie James; the 
coorial, with its cargo, was entirely lost at the fall of Etabally. 
Hermanus possessed a woodskin, which was loaded with ham- 
mocks and other articles of trade. As she required two men to 
navigate her, of which the other coorials stood rather in need, we 
had several times requested him to put his effects in one of our 
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coorials, and to abandon her, in which case I promised to pay him 
the full value of the woodskin ; but his Indian obstinacy was not to be 
overcome ; and thus was incurred a very serious loss in the result of 
the expedition. The morning after our separation, the woodskin being 
in company with the coorial, shot the rapid first; negligence or 
accident made her run against a rock, and she upset. Hermanus, 
who followed her close, in attempting to assist her, ran too near 
the rocks, his coorial became unmanageable, she was carried for- 
ward by the current, and running against a rock partly hidden, 
she split right in two. The lives of the poor inmates were in the 
greatest danger ; his wife disappeared twice under the water, and 
only to the presence of mind of one of the Macoosie Indians, 
who dived after her, she had to attribute her preservation. Fortu- 
nately for the crew thus saved, Macoosie James, well aware that 
there was no danger of meeting the Accaways at the region of 
the lower falls, took it much easier, and made slower progress than 
we did ; and on his arrival at Etabally, he discovered the poor 
beings, and took them in his boat. Grateful that all were saved, 
I forgot at first the loss of my geological and other collections ; it 
nevertheless has left a chasm which cannot be so easily filled up ; 
and a regret that so much labour was thrown away often intruded 
itself upon my feelings. 

This is too frequently the lot of the traveller. After having 
amassed treasures of natural science, and having taken every pains 
to preserve them, weather, accident, negligence, and malice, often 
conspire to deprive him of them. How frequently was I obliged 
to use every persuasion to induce the Indian to cany the geological 
specimens collected during our pedestrian tours ! I might have 
loaded him with provisions, wearing apparel, &c, and he would 
not have objected to it; but to increase his burden, by adding 
rocks, he thought, could only be done out of mischief ; therefore 
I had been more than once under the necessity to carry the spe- 
cimens myself, assisted by my companion,* when we traversed the 
savannahs between the Parima Mountains and Pirarai a ; and almost 
the whole of them (eight specimens only being saved) were doomed 
to be lost, after having passed the upper and more dangerous falls. 
Nor was this my only loss ; numerous were the plants spoiled by 
rain ; several members of my menagerie also died in consequence 
of the wet, and the lessened attention paid to them : and it wanted an 
additional portion of energy to induce me to attempt to save what 
could be saved, after we arrived at the post. 

My companion,^ anxious to see his relations, left me at Ampa, 
and proceeded to George Town, while I unpacked boxes and 
chests, to expose to the air their contents. It was heart-rending to 

* Lieutenant Haining, 65th Regiment. f Mr. Brotherson. 
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see the state they were in. In spite of oil-cloth, palm leaves, and 
other covers, if not the rain, the moisture had found its way into 
the packages ; and, for a second time during the first expedition, 
the mildew had committed the greatest ravages among the plants 
and birdskins. 

I left the post on the 28th of March, in my coorial, manned by 
twelve of the best and ablest men ; most of them were for the first 
time on their way to town — I was therefore anxious to see what 
effect the aspect of our ships, our buildings, &c, would have upon 
them. Zeno himself could not have showed more unconcern than 
these savages. I watched a boy of the Atoria tribe, who occu- 
pied the bow ; he threw a glance on the object which was new to 
him,, but there was no change of feature ; and the next moment 
the eye was directed again upon the head of the coorial ; even the 
ferry steam boat, which was plying between shore and shore, did 
not interest them. I was greatly disappointed. At my arrival in 
George Town, I received the greatest demonstrations of gladness 
at my safe return. I hastened to present myself to Sir James Car- 
michael Smyth, the governor, who received me in the most obliging 
manner, and the interest thus displayed made me forget the suffer- 
ings of the previous six months. 

If I were asked — Is the country adjacent to the banks of the 
River Rupunoony favourable for colonization ? I should unhesi- 
tatingly answer, No. Though the landscape may please the eye, 
the soil consists mostly of arid sands upon a clay substratum, 
and is unproductive. Woods form only here and there a fringe 
along the river and its tributaries, and either disappear entirely, 
when retiring from the river's banks, or become quite stunted in 
growth. The only fertile soil is along the foot of mountains, or 
on their ridges ; but even here it is soon exhausted, and the Indians 
are obliged to change their provision grounds every three or four 
years. The savannahs are mostly destitute of water, and where it 
is found, it is but too frequently injurious to the constitution.* 

The Indians quench their thirst with Piwarrie, for which pur- 
pose the water is boiled, and loses perhaps its pernicious influence. 
The grass which covers this arid plain is diversified in its nature, 
and not always fit for food for cattle. The savannahs of Annay 
produce thus grasses belonging to the genus Elymus, Festuca, Cy- 

* While we were encamped at Annay, in November, 1835, we dug holes in the 
savannahs, which were scantily filled with a whitish water, unpleasant in taste, and 
when exposed for some time to the sun, we found it covered with a greenish scum. 
We had to send therefore a distance of nearly five miles to the brook Annay to get 
good water. Traversing the savannahs of Pirarara, the heat of the atmosphere 
caused almost an insupportable thirst, and we drank copiously of the brook Pirarara, 
and likewise of some pools ; the consequence was, that dysentery to an alarming 
degree broke out. I myself was so weakened in twenty-four hours, that the Indians 
were obliged to carry me in a hammock from Pirarara to the Rupunoony. 

u 2 
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perus, and others, and are entirely unfit for grazing grounds; 
though these savannahs are connected with those of Pirarara, on 
which numerous herds of wild cattle graze, none have ever been 
seen by the Indians about Annay. 

The climate is by no means so healthy as it has been supposed. 
1 do not infer this from the circumstance that our whole party was 
more or less indisposed while sojourning in those regions, but the 
Indians themselves suffered from fever. We found whole families 
afflicted by fever when we returned in January from the tipper 
regions of the Rupunoony. The measles likewise committed great 
havock among these aborigines, who, when covered with the 
disease, and warned by us not to expose themselves to cold, con- 
sidered nevertheless that the best remedy for allaying the insuffer- 
able heat was to plunge into the water. No family of those we 
visited but had to relate the loss of relatives. 

'What, then,' will be the question deduced from the above 
remarks, 'can have induced the Indians, those simple children of 
nature, to select such regions for their abode V And often have 
I thus asked them myself without receiving a satisfactory answer. 
The love for the native soil may be the reason, which, nevertheless, 
is subjected to superstition ; let death have taken place among the 
more influential members of the settlement, and every individual 
will leave his hut ; the fields may be ripe for crop, or may just have 
been planted — nothing can conquer the fear that their further 
abode at that spot is displeasing to Kanaima, the arch-enemy of 
the human race. 

Nevertheless, the savannahs may prove profitable to the enter- 
prising colonist. The herds of wild cattle and horses which graze 
on the savannahs of the Rio Branco and its tributaries, the To- 
koto and Maou, may be transported to the colony of British 
Guayana, where ready purchasers will be found. 

The Brazilian horse, though small, is swift, and from youth 
accustomed to the tropics, and hardships, which are great recom- 
mendations for the purchaser. 

The best means of bringing them to the coast would be to lead 
them across the savannahs and mountains to the foot of Maka- 
rapan ; there are so far no difficulties to be surmounted: from 
thence it would be necessary to swim them across the Rupunoony 
to its right shore, and for a second time across the Essequibo, 
from whence a path might be constructed to the vast savannahs 
which extend between the rivers Demerara and Berbice. The 
foot of the Makarapan Mountains might be reached from the 
Brazilian fort San Joaquim, in eight days, without imposing much 
upon men and horses. From the information I have gathered, I 
know that the plains between Berbice and Demerara are of great 
extent ; but I am unable to point out the direction in which they 
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will be most easily reached. On establishing such a communication, 
the cattle, which are now sold at six dollars per head, may prove 
likewise profitable to the colony. 

According to my opinion, the regions south of the islands at 
the mouth of the Essequibo, as far as the second series of ca- 
taracts, are the best calculated for colonization. The soil is various, 
and highly productive ; the expenses connected with clearing the 
ground would be repaid by the value of the timber cut down. 
Barteka Point, at the confluence of the rivers, will then become 
the nucleus of the inland trade ; and canals may connect it with 
the upper regions, while the latter, by an intercourse with the 
Demerara River, have the option to choose the market for their 
productions. 

The opinions thus advanced would have been fully supported 
by the specimens of soil which I collected along the whole dis- 
tance from Barteka Poiut on the Cuyuny, to the Cortatan of the 
Rupunoony, and King William's Cataract on the Essequibo ; their 
loss at the falls of Etabally adds considerably to the regret I feel 
for my geological collections in general. 



A few words must be said of the map. The position of the 
light-house at George Town, Demerara, is 6° 49' 20" N. lat., 
58° 1 1/ 30" long. W. of Greenwich, as ascertained by Captain Owen 
in 1833; and the course of the river Demerara is also laid down 
from his admirable survey of that river as high as the great fall, 
during the same year; the general coast line is from the Admiralty 
charts ; the mouths of the Orinoco from the best Spanish autho- 
rities and documents in the Colonial Office ; the Lower Esse- 
quibo, as far as the junction of the Cuyuny, is from the Dutch 
map of Major von Bouchenseiders, corrected by the best infor- 
mation that could be procured on the spot. From Barteka Point 
upwards, the rivers Essequibo and Rupunoony are laid down from 
a daily journal of courses, distances, and bearings regularly kept 
during the whole of our journey — checked by astronomical obser- 
vations as recorded in the report, whenever the weather would 
permit ; the longitude of Annay, obtained by several sets of lunar 
distances, forms a fixed point for the River Rupunoony and the 
Upper Essequibo. The River Mazaroony is dotted in, to point 
out its relative situation ; it rests on the authority of Mr. Hilhouse ; 
the Cuyuny has never been explored ; and of the rivers Berbice 
and Courantine we know but very little. 

Incomplete as such a map confessedly is, it is still the only one 
yet compiled, that has any pretension to accuracy, of the colony 
of British Guayana. 
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By a daily register of the temperature of the air in the shade, 
with a northern aspect, between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. from October, 
1835, to March 31, 1836, between the parallels of 2° 36' and 
6° 49' North latitude :— 





Fahrenheit's Scale. 








Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 




Highest 87.5 


89 


86.5 


88.9 


85.9 


84 
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82 
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82 


81 
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Days with little rain 9 
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11 


16 


12 
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62 


Fair, without rain 10 


18 
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9 


5 





51 



The temperature of the river-water was also tried at every op- 
portunity. The results were, that 

At 6 a.m. Water generally from 8° to 10° warmer than the air. 
At 2 p.m. Air generally from 1 to 2 warmer than the water. 
At 6 p.m. Water generally from 2 to 3 warmer than the air. 
* * # * 

Among other collections in natural history, sixty-six specimens 
of birds were presented to the British Museum. 

Several papers on botauical subjects have been sent to the Lin- 
naean Society, illustrated by drawings and specimens in spirits. 
Among them is an account of Strychuos toxifera, the Woorali 
poison plant, for the first time sent to this country ; it seems to 
belong to the same genus as the plant which produces the nux 
vomica, and the Tieute poison of Java. 

Dried specimens of about 170 species of plants; among which 
are some highly curious. 

Seeds to the Horticultural Society. 

A considerable number of orchideous plants in a living state ; 
among which are a beautiful new fragrant Cattleya, with bright 
purple flowers ; Maxillaria fiagellifera ; Oncidium Lanceanum ; 
and a curious new genus, apparently allied to Maxillaria. 



[By the latest accounts from Mr. Schomburgk, dated Deme- 
rara, August £2, 1836, he was on the point of starting to explore 
the River Courantine, the eastern boundary of British Guayana, 
with the intention of crossing over from its sources to the Upper 
Essequibo, and thus continuing his examination of the interior, 
and of the range called Sierra Acaray, the line of separation, in 
this part of South America, between the basins of the Essequibo 
and of the Amazons.] 
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